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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
THE NUMBER OF DEPARTMENTS 


The Catholic Educational Association, in its list of require- 
ments for a standard college, stipulates that such an institution 
“shall have at least seven departments with seven professors 
giving their entire time to college work.” The Catholic Uni- 
versity, likewise, in prescribing conditions for the affiliation of 
colleges, lays down as an essential requirement that “the college 
must include at least seven chairs or departments and each 
chair or department must be under the separate direction of at 
least one professor or instructor.’”* In formulating this require- 
ment both the Association and the University have fallen into 
line with the various other standardizing agencies, most of 
which, however, demand eight departments as a minimum. 

There has been considerable discussion in academic circles 
concerning the interpretation of this requirement due to the fact 
that there is no uniformity among the various institutions in 
the use of the term department. In university practice, espe- 
cially, there is wide variation in this regard. Sometimes the 
term is employed to designate a division of a college, school or 
faculty, while again we find it used synonymously with one or 
other of these. Despite this apparent confusion, there should 
be no doubt as to what is intended by the term department as 
applied to the organization of the college proper. The Catholic 
Educational Association, in the requirement quoted above, 
obliges the college to have seven professors giving their entire 
time to college work. The University requirement identifies 
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departments with chairs and specifies that each department 
must be under the direction of one professor or instructor. Mr. 
Leroy Jones, Director of Admissions at Columbia, in an address 
delivered before the Catholic Educational Association, brings 
out the same idea. “Each of the important departments should 
be under the direction of a professor.’”* Practically speaking, 
therefore, an institution may meet this requirement if it has 
seven or eight properly qualified professors, each having charge 
of the instruction in a particular branch of knowledge. 

A much more important question is: “What departments 
shall the college, particularly the Catholic college, maintain?” 
The Association answers this question in part by naming four 
of the departments which should be represented, viz., English, 
history, language and philosophy. It would seem that we were 
agreed upon the four above-mentioned subjects as basic in the 
college; and our inquiry narrows down to the determination of 
the additional departments needed to meet the requirement 
under discussion. 

Before making any suggestions as to the courses which should 
be offered it may be well to consider briefly the purpose of the 
college in general; for the aim of an educational agency deter- 
mines in large measure the nature of the curriculum to be 
followed. “A school,” says one of our prominent educators, 
“exists for the production of certain results. It must have a 
definite goal and it must know the road leading to that goal.’”* 
What, then, is the goal or aim of the college? 

There is a certain unanimity of opinion among educators on 
this point. We are told, for instance, that “the specific func- 
tion of the college is to give a liberal education, not technical 
or professional training.”*® Its task “is the making of men and 
not of specialists."* “The function of the college,” says Dr. 
Hyde, “is liberal education—the opening of the mind to the 
great departments of human interest; the opening of the heart 
to the great spiritual motives of unselfishness and social service; 
the opening of the will to opportunity for wise and righteous 
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self control.”” The liberal education, which is referred to in 
these quotations as the aim of the college, may be defined, in 
the words of Professor Ladd, as “that which makes the free 
mind, which furnishes the liberalizing culture of the trained 
gentleman.”* “A liberal education,” says Horne, “emancipates 
individuality, sets free personal powers, and widens the human 
outlook.”® “Liberal education,” to quote another writer, “gives 
a knowledge of the principles by which men act, have acted in 
the past, and will act in the future. The man who acquires 
it learns to know what is worth while. Most of all, he broadens 
and deepens his mind until it is ‘liberalized,’ until it is made 
free of the world that man’s intellect has conquered for us.”*° 
If such an education be the aim of the college, President Eliot’s 
description of the educated mind may well be taken as a state- 
ment of that aim. “The worthy fruit of academic culture,” he 
says, “is an open mind, trained to careful thinking, instructed 
in the methods of philosophic investigation, acquainted in a 
general way with the accumulated thought of past generations, 
and penetrated with humility.”™ 

As these quotations imply, the specific function of the college, 
as distinct from that of the technical or professional school, 
and indeed from that of the university, is to give the student 
a broad, general acquaintance with the various fields of human 
knowledge, “to pass on to the youth of the land what has been 
considered for many centuries the basis of our culture and 
civilization.”* It is not its task to turn out doctors or lawyers 
or engineers or chemists or business men. Its duty is to lay 
the foundations upon which the superstructure of the professions 
may be built later on in the university or in the world of men. 
If it attempts to go further than this and to prepare students 
for entrance upon their particular life work immediately upon 
receipt of their diploma it is usurping the function of other 
agencies and at the same time running the serious risk of build- - 
ing its house upon the sands. Such is the ideal concept of the 
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college. Whether that ideal will have to be modified in prac- 
tice we shall consider later on. 

If the aim of the college is held to be such as was sketched 
in the preceding paragraph it should not be a difficult matter 
to determine, in general outlines at least, the content of the 
curriculum. It should be of such a character as to put the 
student in touch with the more important of the great achieve- 
ments of the race that constitute what we call his social in- 
heritance. It must include, therefore, some science, both of 
mind and of matter, some art, some literature, some history and 
some religion. The youth, to quote the words of President 
Butler, “is entitled to his scientific inheritance, to his literary 
inheritance, to his aesthetic inheritance, to his institutional in- 
heritance, and to his religious inheritance. Without them all he 
cannot become a truly educated or a truly cultivated man.”** 

In specifying the four departments, English, history, language 
and philosophy, the Catholic Educational Association shows 
its agreement, in part at least, with President Butler’s idea of 
the curriculum. The Association takes for granted, we suppose, 
that the Catholic college will give an important place to the 
religious training of youth. There is, in fact, no reason why 
religion should not be considered one of the essential depart- 
ments in any Catholic college, constituting as it does what we 
consider the most important part of our social inheritance. 
History will take care of the institutional inheritance; English 
and the languages will provide for the literary; and philosophy 
for the scientific, as far as the science of mind is concerned. 
At first sight it might appear that no special provision has been 
made for the aesthetic inheritance or that it has been left to 
the discretion of the college authorities to include it in one 
or other of the departments not specifically mentioned. This 
indeed is done in our colleges for women where the art subjects 
hold a prominent place in the curriculum. In our colleges for 
men it has proved more economical to rely upon the courses 
in literature for the transmission of this part of the youth’s 
inheritance. Nor is this practice without justification; for 
literature “is the most accessible of the arts and the most serv- 
iceable educationally.”** It is the art of letters and especially 
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in its more majestic forms, poetry and the drama, takes its 
place with music, painting, sculpture and architecture as “the 
expression of man’s feelings in the presence of the sublime or 
beautiful,” which is the essential characteristic of art.’** 

The only phase of the social inheritance not definitely pro- 
vided for, therefore, is the scientific in its material aspect. This, 
of course, cannot be omitted; for, in the words of President 
Butler, “there can be no sound and liberal education that is not 
based in part upon the scientific inheritance of the race.”** To 
meet the needs of this phase of education the Association leaves 
the choice of subjects to the individual school. Various branches 
selected from the field of the material sciences might fulfill the 
requirement; but it is commonly held that mathematics, the 
science of number, should be first on the list; for “in educational 
value it is only less important than the languages.’?* Even if 
we discount the traditional value of mathematics as a discip- 
linary agent—and it would appear that we have perhaps been 
overhasty in doing so; the subject must be retained for its ad- 
mittedly practical and preparatory values.'* 

To mathematics should be added physics, the typical in- 
organic science, and biology, the science of life. Chemistry 
should, if possible, be included in the list as it acquaints the 
student with some of the finest researches of the human mind 
in the realms of matter. An understanding of the subject is 
almost essential to the study of philosophy. Of physics and 
chemistry Reudiger says: “They serve to acquaint a person 
with the physical phenomena in his environment, thus putting 
him in harmony with them—a liberalizing effect—and giving 
him a greater appreciation of them. ... Irrespective of the 
applications that are made of these phenomena, we wish to 
understand them and physics and chemistry give us the most 
assistance towards a rational understanding.’””® Of the bio- 
logical sciences the same author says: “In general, they serve 
to acquaint the student with the biological aspects of his en- 
vironment, with which he comes in contact more or less inti- 
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mately every day. Their place in education is well established, 
and is justified by the cultural, social, practical and preparatory 
values.’”° 

Such, in general outlines, should be the course of studies in 
the college if it is to fulfill its specific function. Concerning the 
curriculum thus broadly considered there can scarcely be room 
for question. But when we come to its actual administration 
in the college, difficulties arise. In the first place, one might 
ask whether we can offer efficient instruction by placing each 
of the above-named branches in the hands of a single professor. 
It is conceivable that one man might handle all the collegiate 
courses in English or history; but can he do so in philosophy 
or the languages? Philosophy has so many divisions that it 
is difficult to see how any one man, no matter what his qualifi- 
cations, could take care of more than a part of it. If we are 
to give courses in logic, cosmology, psychology and meta- 
physics, to mention only a few of larger divisions of the sub- 
ject, we shall certainly need the services of at least two pro- 
fessors, who will even then be obliged to give “full time” to 
the work. 

Then there is the question of the languages. The use of this 
term to designate a department is, we think, unfortunate. 
Surely the ancient and modern languages are not so closely 
allied as to permit of their being grouped under one department 
as the term department is here understood; and it is unthinkable 
that one professor should be expected to give instruction in all 
of them. Such a condition might possibly be tolerated in the 
high school but it does not conform to the commonly accepted 
idea of college work. Here, again, two instructors will be 
needed and four would be more nearly ideal. 

Mathematics, physics, chemistry and biology each might 
easily be handled by one professor; and we might grant the 
possibility of one man taking care of two of these subjects as, 
with the exception of mathematics, it would not be necessary 
in the ordinary college to carry any of these sciences through a 
second year; but this would scarcely be in conformity with the 
spirit, not to say the letter, of the requirement as stated above, 
in which it is stipulated that each department should be under 
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the direction of a properly qualified professor or instructor. 
We, therefore, confess our inability to see how the college is 
going to offer instruction in the branches generally considered 
necessary without a staff of at least ten or twelve professors. 
The situation is further complicated by the advisability, if 
not the actual necessity, of introducing into the curriculum still 
another department, viz., that of the so-called social sciences, 
which are considered essential in adjusting the youth to his 
social environment. It is true that our curriculum as it stands 
provides for the historical and ethical aspects of these sciences; 
but there is a growing demand for special instruction in other 
phases of this complex group, particularly in sociology, civics, 
commerce and political economy. Of the social sciences as a 
whole Reudiger says: “They are central in adjusting man to his 
social environment—and are destined to occupy even a larger 
place in the curriculum than they now have. They are of 
especial service to the clergy, legislators, judicial and executive 
officers, and all others who have a directing influence on society; 
but they are of general service also in supplying the basis for 
intelligent and sympathetic social cooperation.”** In a word, an 
acquaintance with the social sciences is essential to the concept 
of a liberal education. Catholic educators generally recognize 
this fact and in discussing the question of standardization have 
called attention to the need of so correlating the natural and 
social sciences with the classics as to produce one harmonious 
whole. How shall we do this? How shall we provide for the 
additional subjects required? Shall we rely on the professor 
of history to cover this ground in connection with his other 
classes? This seems hardly feasible in view of the high degree 
of specialization already reached in these various fields. 
Sociology and political economy, for example, are surely suffi- 
ciently differentiated from history to merit separate treatment 
and they cannot be adequately handled as an appendage to the 
department of history. Thus it would seem a!most necessary 
to add a professor of the social sciences to our college staff. 
Moreover, a point that should be kept in mind in the dis- 
tribution of courses among the members of the staff is the 
number of students an instructor can take care of in a single 
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class. The maximum should be thirty and this is in reality 
too large in view of the fact that personal contact between 
teacher and student is looked upon as one of the particular 
advantages of the college compared with the university. Any 
college teacher who has had the experience of trying to handle 
a class ranging anywhere from fifty to one hundred or more 
pupils will testify to the hopelessness of the task imposed upon 
him. In fact, such a gathering can only by courtesy be called 
a class; it is an audience; and the instructor, instead of being 
a teacher, is obliged to assume the rather impersonal réle of 
lecturer. When the enrollment is large, therefore, the classes 
will have to be divided and instructors must be provided to 
take care of them. The difficulty will not ordinarily be solved 
by having the same instructor teach the two or more divisions 
unless precautions are taken that we do not run afoul of another 
requirement for standardization, viz., that which regards the 
number of hours a professor is allowed to carry. 

Another very practical difficulty confronts the Catholic college 
in this matter of arranging its departments. Despite all that 
has been said and written concerning the advantages of a general 
education and the advisability of a student’s obtaining a college 
degree before engaging in professional studies, the modern prac- 
tice goes contrary to the theory and students are admitted to 
the professional schools on the presentation of a high school 
diploma or, as is the case in most medical and law schools, after 
the completion of two years of college work. Hence the colleges 
have been obliged to introduce pre-medical and pre-law courses 
which can with difficulty, especially in the case of the former 
with its large requirements in science, be made to conform to 
the ordinary college course as given in the freshman and sopho- 
more years. 

To add to our difficulties the other professions, Engineering, 
Commerce, Journalism and Teaching especially, have been 
clamoring for a hearing and not without avail. Their conten- 
tion is that the student should get during his four years in 
college the technical preparation that will fit him for his par- 
ticular vocation. It is expecting too much, the advocates of 
this plan tell us, if you require the student to obtain his aca- 
demic degree before taking up his professional training. The 
process, they say, is too expensive; it takes too much time; and 
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the need of trained men is too great. To meet this demand 
the colleges have felt themselves constrained to introduce new 
departments and in many cases they have established tech- 
nical courses to provide for students of this type. Thus the 
student is enabled to obtain his Bachelor’s degree and at the 
same time prepare himself immediately for his professional 
career. To be sure, such a procedure would seem to be directly 
contrary to the ideal aim of the college; but what are we going 
to do about it? We may decry this condition all we will but 
it appears that there is no remedy for it at the present time. 
The day seems rather distant when our contention for a liberal 
education as a foundation for the professions will be generally 
admitted and acted upon. In the meantime we must compete 
with those outside. We do not wish to see our boys and girls 
flocking to non-Catholic colleges and we introduce the necessary 
courses, thus multiplying the number of departments. 

Such a procedure is not to be condemned if the resources 
and equipment of the institution warrant it. There is no ob- 
jection to increasing the number of the departments provided 
efficient instruction can be given in them; but it is certainly a 
short-sighted policy to multiply courses at the expense of thor- 
oughness. “The small college,” says Dr. Kirsch, “should not be 
overeager to increase the number of its subjects for the sake 
of attracting more students.”** “In the very nature of the 
case,” says another Catholic educator, “there may be a great 
many colleges that cannot hope to have a large student body, 
but can reasonably expect to have a creditable number of 
students, and to be doing first class work. To ask a school of 
this kind to offer courses without number, or to have depart- 
ments without end, would mean a crippling of its force and 
power as an educational factor, and would ultimately mean its 
disappearance.’** Unfortunately there is a tendency to do just 
what these writers say we should not do. We have not only as 
a group entered into competition with the state and non-sec- 
tarian institutions, which the present writer is.convinced we 
must do if we would hold our own, but we have too often 
entered into competition with one another. And right here we 
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have one of the chief sources of our weakness. Instead of pool- 
ing our resources, so to speak, we have often divided our forces 
and, in endeavoring to expand the various units, we have 
straitened our educational system as a whole. 

In a previous article, mention was made of the tendency of 
our colleges to take on the character and functions of the uni- 
versity. Recurring, in the present connection, to that tendency, 
attention might be called to our lack of cooperation which is 
often a source of wonder to those outside the fold. Because 
one or other of our schools is in a position to offer several 
courses of instruction beyond those ordinarily given in a college 
of liberal art is no reason why other institutions with limited 
funds and a limited personnel should endeavor to do likewise. 
Such competition cannot but result in inefficient teaching on the 
part of many institutions and a lowering of the standards of 
Catholic education generally. “But,” it will be asked, “is a 
college to turn away students?” The answer is: “Most em- 
phatically, yes; if the college is not prepared to give them, in 
the line of work they are seeking, at least as good a course as 
they might obtain elsewhere.” 

Fortunately there are a few of our Catholic institutions that 
are prepared to take care of students of nearly all types, grad- 
uate and undergraduate alike. The student who cannot be 
accommodated because the college where he applies does not 
offer the courses he is seeking should not be persuaded into 
taking something else “just as good,” but should be told frankly 
where he can get what he is looking for and directed to seek 
admission to one of these larger institutions. It will naturally 
be objected that the number of such well equipped establish- 
ments is small and that they cannot, for the most part, provide 
accommodations for a large body of students even if that were 
desirable. Hence, the procedure suggested above would result 
in the overcrowding of the larger institutions while it would at 
the same time tend to decrease the enrollment in the smaller 
colleges. With regard to this latter point we need not argue. 
The mania for numbers, the desire to publish in the catalogue 
a formidable array of names from all the states in the Union, 
will not justify inefficient teaching on the part of an institution. 
The first part of the objection merits some consideration, 
though very few of our colleges have as yet been obliged to set 
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a limit to their enrollment. The possibility of such a situation, 
however, calls our attention to the need of developing technical 
and professional schools, along the lines of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the Sheffield Scientific School and the 
Wharton School of Finance, where Catholic students, not 
anxious to obtain the ordinary academic degree, may receive 
special instruction designed to fit them for a professional 
career.** Until such time as our resources justify the establish- 
ment of colleges of this type we must endeavor to provide in- 
struction in the various required subjects by introducing new 
departments into colleges that are already organized. This does 
not mean, as we have said before, that all our colleges should 
individually attempt to meet the situation. It is a problem 
that must be solved by the united efforts of all. 

In the opinion of the writer, it would materially aid our edu- 
cational system as a whole if we were to make a division of 
labor among our various institutions with a corresponding dif- 
ferentiation of function. Surely it will not seem Utopian to 
suggest that some plan be worked out whereby the small college 
that is favorably situated in one respect or another may be not 
only permitted but encouraged to offer courses in one or other of 
the professional branches with the assurance that it will receive 
the cooperation of other Catholic institutions. Thus we might 
have one college, in addition to its regular A. B. course, giving 
special attention to pre-medical work, another to engineering 
courses, another to journalism, a fourth to economics; and so 
on. Such a plan would tend to relieve the congestion in the 
larger schools; it would safeguard the enrollment in the smaller 
colleges; it would provide for the personal touch between teacher 
and student that is impossible in the larger institution; and, 
lastly, it would do away with one of the reasons often given for 
the attendance of Catholic students at non-Catholic colleges, 
viz., that they cannot get the courses they want at Catholic 
schools. As far as the individual college is concerned, the plan 
should prove beneficial. Instead of spreading its efforts over 
many fields it would be able to do intensive work in one or two 
lines. It goes without saying that it would be far better for an 
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institution to have the reputation of giving superior courses in 
this or that department than to have the unenviable name of 
giving mediocre or poor instruction in a dozen or more. 

In concluding this discussion we take the liberty of quoting 
the closing words of an address delivered before the Catholic 
Educational Association by Dr. Kendric C. Babcock, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He says: “Voluntary standardization to 
meet recognized needs for cooperation and coordination of vari- 
ous types of institutions for the benefit of the students them- 
selves, has now been accepted by practically every group of 
higher educational institution. Competition has been replaced 
by cooperation, sympathy and understanding in the great com- 
mon task of giving higher education in some form to millions 
instead of thousands. ... The years just ahead call as never 
before for that rare combination of vision, courage and capacity 
for teamwork without which leadership in the further reorgani- 
zation and adaptation of higher education will be futile and 
unfruitful.’”** This message was given to Catholic educators. 
In it they should find food for thought. 

Epwarp B. Jorpan. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF CHEMICAL SYMBOLS 
AND FORMULAS BY STUDENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
CHEMISTRY 


There are so many opinions among teachers of high school 
chemistry about the teaching of chemical formulas and equations 
that one hesitates to offer a suggestion. I wish to present, how- 
ever, not in the spirit of criticism but with a desire to help, a 
few observations which I made while scoring the results of a 
recent Test! in High School Chemistry. 

The test was given in a large number of high schools both 
public and private. AJthough the results under discussion varied 
somewhat, due probably to the textbook used, to the teacher’s 
attitude, or to both, the observations are applicable to a large 
portion of the schools of the group. 

Part two of this test is as follows: 

After each of the following names write the correct symbol or 
formula: 


. Zine 16. Sodium oxide 

. Mercury 17. Sodium peroxide 
. Silver 18. Carbon dioxide 

. Antimony 19. Hydrogen sulfide 
. Sulfuric acid 20. Nitrous acid 

. Potassium sulfate 21. Sodium nitrite 

. Ammonium sulfate 22. Carbon dioxide 

. Calcium sulfate 23. Sodium sulfide 

. Nitric acid 24. Cuprous oxide 

. Potassium nitrate 25. Cupric oxide 

. Mercuric oxide 26. Magnesium chloride 
. Zine sulfate 27. Sulfur dioxide 

. Potassium hydroxide 28. Sulfurous acid 

. Cupric chloride 29. Sodium sulfite 

. Calcium hydroxide 30. Nitrogen trioxide 


It seems to me that there is something wrong with our teach- 
ing methods when a large portion of our students write the cor- 
rect formulas for sodium peroxide, nitrous acid, carbon dioxide, 
cupric oxide and sulfurous acid, but fail with sotlium oxide, 
sodium nitrite, sulfur dioxide, cuprous oxide and sodium sulfite. 


*Rauth-Foran Chemistry Test. 
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This I think is due to the fact that we do not teach efficiently 
the meaning of chemical formulas. We permit the student to 
memorize a long list of formulas without requiring him to under- 
stand the meaning of them, nor do we impress upon his mind the 
necessity of a knowledge of valence in writing formulas and 
equations. A student who knows what the formula Na,O, means 
will hardly write NaO,, NaO or Na,O, for sodium oxide, nor 
will he write the formula for sulfurous acid correctly and then 
write Na,SO, or NaSO, for sodium sulfite, and he is still less 
likely to write CO, for carbon dioxide and then indicate the 
formula of sulfur dioxide as S,O or SO,. 

Some of the above mistakes may possibly be due to lack of 
familiarity with chemical nomenclature but I am inclined to 
think that the real cause is a lack of kffowledge of the quan- 
titative relations between elements and compounds, and of 
valence. Furthermore it is significant that, of the students mak- 
ing a low score in the test on symbols and formulas, a large 
percentage answered the following, taken from another part of 
the test, incorrectly: 

Chemical formulas are used by chemists because 

(a) They are easy to write. 

(b) They indicate the composition of compounds. 

(c) They look scientific. 

The student taking the test was instructed to make a cross in 
the parenthesis before the phrase that completes the statement 
correctly. Many students in the group under discussion indicated 
the first, “they are easy to write,” as the correct phrase. . 

I think that this clearly shows that these students regarded 
chemical formulas as system of shorthand intended merely to 
facilitate the writing of equations and not to indicate the com- 
position of the compounds they represent. 

It is also interesting to note that in a great many cases these 
same students were unable to solve four typical problems, none 
of which were difficult, but which involved quantitative rela- 
tions between elements and compounds. The same group, how- 
ever, did solve two problems involving the gas laws, and as a 
general rule displayed average or more than average ability in 
all other parts of the test. Do not the above observations show 
clearly where the difficulty lies? In nearly every case that 
requires a knowledge of the quantitative relations between ele- 
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ments the students have low scores, but in the tests where 
memory is the greatest factor they do much better. 

It seems to me that chemistry, in a great many cases, is 
taught too much as an accumulation of ready-made material and 
not enough as a means of stimulating the student to think along 
scientific lines. The above conditions might be relieved by 
putting greater emphasis on the quantitative relations between 
elements and compounds at the very beginning of the course, 
and by introducing the study of Valence and the Periodic Table 
earlier than is usually done. Many teachers do not consider 
the table until very late in the course; a few do not take it up 
at all, or drag it in for discussion toward the end of the course 
and then treat it as a sort of curiosity instead of a device of 
real value to the student. Of course, many teachers will object 
to the early introduction of the Periodic Table on the grounds 
that the students do not know the properties of a sufficient 
number of elements. Even if the students have not acquired 
this knowledge, the table could be used to advantage in teaching 
the properties of the elements as well as for teaching the rather 
difficult subject of Valence. 

Joun W. Ravutu. 


THE AIM AND CONTENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
RELIGION COURSE 


“To me to live is Christ,” wrote the fiery Saul of Tarsus. He 
thereby summed up his entire philosophy of life. No doubt this 
attitude of his represents the judgment of a mature mind. It 
is also the highest ideal that might possibly be proposed for 
imitation. Nevertheless the writer here puts it forward as the 
aim of the high school religion course. To the query: “What is 
the aim of teaching religion in high school?” the answer is here 
ventured that it is to enable the student to “put on Jesus 
Christ”—in other words, “to know Christ.” There may be sub- 
sidiary aims, there may be more immediate ends in view, but 
the controlling objective, the ever-recurring theme is to make the 
conduct of Christ’s life and His principles to be conscious fac- 
tors in the student’s every-day choices. The student must 
acquire an intimate knowledge of Christ, and once that is 
attained we may look for personal effort on his part and for the 
action of grace. 

No mere perfunctory acquaintance, no mere memorized facts, 
no merely cold intellectual grasp (as is sometimes manifested 
by bright pupils) will supply all that is implied in this intimate 
knowledge. Christ’s humanity must be understood; the nat- 
ural side of His life must be valued. All of the details that 
appeal to youth must be marshalled and presented in much the 
same manner as we would draw a student to the love of Lincoln. 
The Boy-Christ, the Young-Man Christ, the kindly-faced Man 
of Galilee must stand out in the student mind as a real figure, 
clothed in flesh and blood, the second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, Who “took the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of a man, and in habit found as a man.” (A high 
school student once admitted that he had always thought of 
Christ as a sort of spirit.) Young minds naturally take to 
imaginings, the fair spring of their youth is replete with visions 
of chivalrous manhood and ideal womanhood. And students 
think most on those things about which they know the most or 
that have gripped their hearts, hence they must know enough 
of Christ’s life to be able to picture clearly all of its events in 
their own imagination. Scenes from His life will naturally rush 
into their field of consciousness if they know enough about the 
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kindnesses of Christ, about the geography of Palestine, and 
fishermen’s habits and Jewish customs. They must picture Our 
Lord as walking about the premises of their own home as well 
as about the hills of Galilee. Since the student mind roams 
easily to father or mother or athletic hero, it might do the same 
in higher matters if it were vividly conscious of the personality 
of Christ. In a word, what is desired is the consciousness of 
Christ ever present—Christ truly God, but also truly Man. 
Without a doubt St. Paul’s life was built around the Saviour’s. 
Perhaps never in the history of friendships was there a closer 
attachment of a follower to a leader. “To me to live is Christ.” 
Likewise, personal attachment must have been the secret of the 
lives of the early Christians. Imagine the devotion of a 
martyr’s cry: “pro Christo.” Sienkiewicz in “Quo Vadis” makes 
Vinicius say to St. Peter: “Lord, wash me with the water of 
Baptism, so that I may call myself a real confessor of Christ, 
for I love Him with all the power of my soul.” The sentence 
is indicative of the fine mettle in early Christian youths who 
had attached themselves to Christ. Pliny must have had good 
reason to say that the Christians “could not be shaken in their 
allegiance to Christ.” Churches, Bibles, schools, prayer books, 
rosaries and the now settled forms of Liturgy were not con- 
spicuous, but Our Lord was intensely real to those people. They 
had the same yearning for Him that we have for home and 
friends when kept from their presence. Always, in fact, wher- 
ever great deeds were accomplished in the world there existed 
this unbreakable attachment. The followers of a man hung 
on his every word, read and reread his speeches, had his name 
continually on their lips. In the Epistle to the Philippians, 
which has only four chapters, St. Paul explicitly mentions 
Christ’s name about thirty-eight times. He even wrote an 
epistle in the interest of a slave whom he thought worth while to 


’ win to Christ and to call him a brother. Historians tell us that 


had it not been for the strong personal attachment of officers 
and men to Washington during the terrible days of Valley Forge 
and later the cause of the Revolution must necessarily have 
collapsed. Napoleon appreciated the loyalty of his Old Guard, 
but yet, even in the retrospect he dared not compare the devotion 
of his men for him to the love that Christ’s followers give to 
their Divine Leader. Likewise, Lecky’s famous sentence that 
Christianity’s ideal character “For eighteen centuries has in- 
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spired the hearts of men with an impassioned love” illustrates 
this same value of personal influence. 

The question might be asked: How far is this attachment 
possible to the adolescent type? Can the high school student 
see any advantage in poring over this life; can he be aroused 
to take an interest in it to such an extent that he will begin a 
more personal imitation? Can Christ really be brought down 
to the student’s own times and be made real to Him? 

Perhaps some might say that it is already done in the best 
possible way; others might feel that in the maze of Catechism 
questions and formal dogmas Christ cannot be seen. Whatever 
be the truth, there should be no hesitancy in answering the 
above questions in the affirmative. Since Christ is to be the 
center of adult life, why might not the process of “putting on 
Christ” be the main objective in the religion courses of high 
school? We might be buoyed up by the assurance of Him Who 
said, “I am with you,” and also by a realization that it is a 
divine work; that it is “God Who gives the increase,” and 
hence divine helps might be at hand if sought for. We might 
be ignorant of many laws of the adolescent mind in spiritual 
matters yet His grace may supply where human insight fails. 
The rule of St. Thomas was to pray as if it all depended upon 
God and to work as if it all depended upon himself. 

History is a witness that the cross of Christ has had its share 
of followers among youthful hearts. Pick up a small volume 
of the Lives of Saints by Butler as published by Benzigers. 
Look over the feasts for January. On January 2 we see that 
St. Macarius “When a youth left his fruit stall at Alexandria to 
join the great St. Antony,” January 3, St. Genevieve “at seven 
years of age made a vow of perpetual chastity,” January 5, St. 
Simeon Stylites “a shepherd boy, who could not lead his sheep 
to the fields on account of cold, went into a church instead and 
listened to the eight beatitudes—and a thirst for perfection arose 
within him,” January 7, St. Lucian “having lost his parents in 
his youth distributed all his worldly goods,” January 10, St. 
William “from his infancy learned to despise the folly and 
emptiness of the world,” January 11, St. Theodosius, “his desire 
to follow Jesus Christ attracted him to the religious life,” Jan- 
uary 12 St. Aelred, “He left the king, the companions of his youth 
and a friend most dear to obey the call,” January 15, St. Paul, 
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the first hermit, “became an orphan at the age of fifteen, he 
was very rich and highly educated—retired into a remote vil- 
lage,” January 16, St. Honoratus “of consular Roman family— 
in his youth he renounced the worship of idols, and gained his 
older brother to Christ,” January 21, St. Agnes, “but twelve 
years old when she was led to the altar of Minerva and was 
able to answer ‘Christ will guard His own,’” January 24, St. 
Timothy “on the arrival of Paul at Lystra, the youthful Timothy 
embraced the faith.” 

This list is but a casual selection. No effort at all was made 
to go through the lives of the saints, or to determine the month 
richest in youthful sacrifices, but it is interesting to see how the 
adolescent mind can find something in the life of the Nazarene 
to attract him. There is a long list. Much could be learned 
from the Little Flower of Jesus who entered the convent at 
fifteen, from St. Benedict who entered the cloister at twelve 
and St. Thomas Aquinas at fourteen. Can we doubt but that 
Christ was the hero of those youthful souls. While scanning 
that list the thought suggests itself that more knowledge of 
Christ on part of a greater number might at least have saved 
many vocations. Was it only for adults that St. Francis of 
Assisi wept when he said: “Love is not known?” 

The best means of deciding how Christ will appeal to the 
adolescent mind is to privately draw out students on that point. 
No one of them will deny that Christ has had an influence on 
his life. Many will say that they do not often think about 
- Our Lord and usually the reason is because they know very 
little about Him. Those who have had Our Lord put before 
them in an appealing way will not hesitate to admit His active 
influence over their attitudes. They will tell of the indelible 
impression made by stories that mother or grandmother told 
about the Cross. They will tell of the impression made by 
pictures that were explained in a spiritual way. For instance, 
Hoffman’s “Boy-Christ” has had a determining influence on 
many lives. Just as the thought of mother keeps a far-distant 
son on the right path so early impressions of Christ linger in 
after life like sweet benedictions that hold the will to high 
purposes. 

“Character in infancy is all instinct; in childhood it is slowly 
made over into habits; while at adolescence, more than at any 
other period of life, it can be cultivated through ideals.” Let 
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us not think that the Church-going habits which have been in- 
stilled in the grades will alone serve to tide the students over 
the tumultuous period of high school. Something stronger is 
needed to grip them. So by all means let Christ be made a 
living ideal to these souls newly conscious of their manhood 
and womanhood. “In short, the religion of the adolescent must 
be vital religion, taking hold upon all the springs of his being, 
or otherwise it is likely to be shuffled off and discarded as an im- 
pediment to life.” Young hearts need warmth, they love the 
spirit of battle, the doing of things. And warmth and battle and 
doing are not found in formulas or in living solely by creeds. 
All their life they have lived by personalities, by ideals. They 
must do the same in religion, especially at this period when they 
want to see things for themselves. “It is the romance of the 
heart strings playing on the fibres of the brain, the commingling 
of the affections with thought.” The ideals by which they live 
are the creation of the mind and the heart; they are not 
ideational but romantic. There is occasion to thus roundly de- 
velop their character in attaching themselves to Christ. “Quem 
vidi.” They must see Christ, see Him in His every-day actions, 
see Him in His acts of kindness, see Him in His miracles, see 
Him extend that look of understandingness to youthful hearts. 
Then when that is done we can hope for the “Quem amavi,” the 
bringing of real spiritual life into famished souls. Intimate 
knowledge obtained through prayer and study will thus warm 
the hearts of the students to Christ. 

Our Lord’s parables made an impression on the multitudes 
because the characters in them were clearly delineated; they 
had the breath of life, the pulsations of emotions, the reality of 
living beings. The abstract truths were not given first, but were 
brought out by the living personalities. We get a clear picture 
of the sower himself, the prodigal son and the good Samaritan. 
Then we easily catch the lesson. So the high school student 
will attach himself the more firmly to Our Lord if the doctrines 
of Christ are not presented until He is understood Himself. The 
student must know his hero before he will adopt his sayings. 
True, the students do hear of Christ, but in reciting the Creed 
they allow only their memory and intellect to work and the 
imagination is permitted to lag; there is no glow of reality in 
their countenances as they recite it. On the contrary note the 
cheerful glow of countenance and flow of emotional prayer in 
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the singing of hymns. Sometimes a mature mind will pick up an 
article of the Creed and think over its content, but before the 
young mind will accept the full import of a truth or a beatitude 
he must first see Christ on the mountainside, he must have visual- 
ized Christ scene by scene in the Creed. Attach a student to a 
living personality and you can rely on him to work efficaciously. 
Make Our Lord really living to a student and let him catch the 
full import of Christ’s sufferings and you can be pretty sure of 
that student “coming through.” Past methods may have given 
him Christ as a ruler; now he needs to know Him as a friend. 
The personal equation resulting from this attitude will induce 
the student to rely upon Our Lord. He may make mistakes 
and slip from time to time, but if there is a steady nurture of 
reading and thought and prayer we may hope for results. The 
main trouble is that students are not able to picture Christ as 
living today. To a great many He is only an historical char- 
acter. If the Prisoner of the Tabernacle is the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, then why should not students “know 
Him at the breaking of the Bread.” Christ must actually walk 
among them and “open up to them the Scriptures.” In their 
troubles He must stand in their midst and whisper, “It is I, fear 
not.” Though students are seldom expressive of their highest 
ideals, they will do arduous tasks for those whom they love. 
What will they not do for Our Lord once they are enabled to 
appreciate Him as a friend. 

High school religion courses cannot give the students ready- 
made views of Christ. This “putting on” process is, first of all, 
the work of some years; secondly, it must be done by the 
students, not by the teacher. St. Paul told the Romans that 
they had to “put on Christ.” He could not do it for them 
So the emphasis in our work consists in having them make 
themselves followers of Christ—hence the necessity of self-ac- 
tivity on their part. And so the real result of this teaching 
will be looked for later in life, when the seed has had time 
to germinate. “The unsearchable riches of Christ,” the length 
and the breadth, the height and depth” cannot be mastered 
by the student mind in the short years of high school. But the 
aim is so to present the picture of Christ that the students will 
see its value to them and will want to accept Christ and to begin 
to work His principles into their lives. 
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The life of Our Lord naturally furnishes the bulk of the mate- 
rial for a course that aims to make Christ more of a conscious, 
living reality to the students. For this purpose the original 
- sources are the best subject matter. If the great leaders of 
nineteen centuries have found a life-study in that incomplete 
record of three and a half years, why should it not be worth 
while to put high school students in touch with the only book 
that can hold their life-long interest. 

If rightly handled the New Testament is not a dull text. Of 
course the interest will be somewhat determined by the teacher’s 
skill in portraying scriptural scenes and in bringing out aspects 
of Christ’s life that appeal. It was not written for adolescents, 
but if Christ Himself made an appeal to children why should 
not much of the record of His life appeal to them. But aside 
from that the great advantage of the New Testament is that it is 
the very word of God; not an adulteration, nor an adaptation. 
It gives first-hand acquaintance with Christ’s very words. The 
Epistles are the finest proofs of His sway over men. The New 
Testament is the strong food needed to develop strong hearts 
and religiously-keen minds. In our day there is a tendency to 
hand out to the student too much denatured mental food. True, 
some cannot stand the meat of doctrine, and have to be fed on 
the milk of truth. However, with proper treatment the majority 
will be found to take a lively interest in the New Testament. 
Under the right conditions nine-tenths of the class will be found 
to prefer the New Testament to the Catechism; not because it 
might be easier, but because they find life in it. They actually 
have a longing to get in touch with Our Lord, and they are not 
deterred from this by hard work. There is the added advantage 
of enabling them to appreciate the Epistles and Gospels on 
Sundays. Some of them may possibly take up the study of the 
New Testament as a life-hobby. Perhaps the reason why more 
adults do not read the Bible is because they never acquired the 
habit while young; they never caught its spirit while in the im- 
pressionable age and it remained to them ever after an unin- 
teresting book. 

Father Faber says that the pre-Christian world bent its gaze 
forward to the Cross, and that since Christ the world’s best 
source of hope is backward toward the Cross. In all of the time 
that has passed since the event of Calvary who will count the 
hearts that the Cross has won; who will portray the triumphs 
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wrought in the name of and by the power of the Cross. Christ, 
lifted up from the earth, has drawn to Himself the earth’s best 
offerings. What a wealth of material for our religion classes in 
those nineteen centuries of the history of the Cross—examples . 
of ennobled lives, illustrations of the supereminence of virtue, 
clear cases of the effects of instilling high ideals into the minds 
of youths, convincing proofs of the appeal of Christ to youthful 
hearts. High school students can be put in touch with these 
achievements. Perhaps some day we shall be reproached for our 
apathy toward the heroic deeds of our forefathers in the faith. 
It is well known how the lives of the saints are sadly neglected 
and how meagre is the reading of inspiring biographies. Students 
are astounded at the interesting material in the lives of Cath- 
olic missionaries of America. No ordinary men were those in- 
trepid soldiers of Christ who left the comforts of home and the 
ease of cultured surroundings to bear the cross of Christ among 
the Red Men. No novel is so fascinating as the tales of the 
work of these scholarly and dauntless men. The East and the 
South, the North and the West have their own names to in- 
spire younger generations to equal the courage of a missionary. 
Our own Middle West has had its share of those cast in heroic 
mold such as Marquette, DeSmet, LaSalle and Joliet and later 
Father Mazzuchelli and Bishop Loras and that “consecrated 
blizzard” Archbishop Ireland. There are others, many others, 
but the sad part of the affair is that many American Catholic 
children have been spiritually starved because their heart was 
never allowed to beat quick with high impulse after poring 
over the page of even one missionary endeavor. High school 
religion courses could coordinate many of these facts under the 
Cross and thus enable the students to draw from that coordina- 
tion renewed devotion to their master. 

Again, sociologists are saddened over the little that is known 
of the charitable works of the Church throughout the centuries, 
of her conquests for civilization. The word “service” is not new; 
it was the mainspring of the religious orders who changed parts 
of Europe from a marsh to a garden, who convinced the bar- 
barian that Christ was their friend, who tenderly nursed the 
sick, who gave their lives for captives. What fine examples of 
organization were the guilds, what triumphs of one’s better self 
may be seen among the knights, what vast learning in many of 
those unappreciated scholars. All of this material is very useful 
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in religion courses, but its use need not be limited to the religion 
classes, it works itself into history and language courses as well. 
It is useful as incentives to bring students to the study of 
Christ’s principles. When it is understood that all of those 
noble deeds were done for Christ it is far easier to induce the 
present generation to do likewise. Neither should we forget the 
part that the Mother of God has played in history. Goethe 
called her “the eternal woman that leadeth us up” and there is 
a whole sermon in that. 

The teacher who is on the lookout for material will find in the 
every-day occurences of the students many points to illustrate 
Christ’s principles. Examples can be drawn from athletics, from 
the business world and the industrial works. Cannot some of 
the great modern triumphs be made to serve spiritual purposes. 
Our Lord made sheep and grain and household utensils convey 
spiritual lessons. Why cannot we make automobiles and athlet- 
ics and business and railroads and radio and Iowa’s soil do the 
same for us. Some of these things might be so connected with 
religious truths that the meeting of them by the students would 
easily suggest spiritual interpretations. 

If a scrapbook be kept of all occasions on which young peo- 
ple have shown fine manhood and womanhood the classes will 
always welcome the relating of such stories. Magazines such as 
the “Ave Maria” and the “Sacred Heart Messenger” carry many 
stories of this type. Also the biographies of eminent Americans 
have their own value and not a small one in instilling the love 
of the natural virtues. Many cartoons of the day suggest great 
thoughts. Some students seem to welcome any spiritual inter- 
pretation from these stories or lives; others have to be won over 
to the reading of them. If God seems to have made some 
children naturally more noble and high minded, that need not 
deter us from believing that there may be others who would 
show like nobility if given the proper guidance; who might be 
lifted from things sensual to things spiritual, from trivialities 
to sublime truths, from self-centering endeavors to altruistic 
efforts. The susceptible types—those who may have lacked a 
home, a mother’s inspiring interest or a library’s advantages 
will be found to accept many of these little examples of the 
finer things of life. W. H. Russe, 

Columbia College. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The trend of education in America today seems to be more 
and more towards a system which has stood the test of time 
and European experiment. The university system in America 
is a combination of German and English university aims and 
rests on a foundation of fourteen grades of elementary and 
secondary education, for university work proper begins only 
with the junior year of college. 

The old rigidity in grouping the grades has been superseded 
by flexibility. The conservative grouping was eight-four-four— 
that is, eight years of elementary schooling, four years of sec- 
ondary education, and four years of college work. At present 
educationists take greater freedom in grouping the grades. In 
one place we might find a six-three-three-two plan, in another 
a six-two-four-two arrangement, and in a third a six-four-four 
grouping in operation. 

To one not initiated into educationists’ circles it all seems 
bewildering, but to such as have studied the educational devel- 
opment of the last twenty or thirty years it will be evident 
that in education we are tending towards a system at least 
similar to, if not identical with, the one in vogue in the gym- 
nasia of Germany or the lycée in France which offer a much 
longer period of secondary education than does our present 
system. 

Educational periodicals for some twenty years have contained 
articles regarding the division of the grades of under-univer- 
sity work and the names to be given to the new groupings. 
That the first grades should go by the name of elementary edu-_ 
cation has never been disputed. But how far does elementary 
education extend, and, if it does not cover the traditional eight 
grades, what name should be given to the grades intervening 
between elementary and secondary education? Furthermore, 
how far does secondary education extend? If it extends be- 
yond the traditional four years of high school, under what name 
should it be known? 

Such are the questions that educationists have been trying to 
answer. They seem to have settled definitely that elementary 
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education covers the first six grades; the next two or three 
grades leading to the beginning of secondary education are 
called by them intermediate education. Secondary education 
has been extended to include the two years beyond the high 
school, hence two years of what was formerly called college 
work. 

Two new institutions, therefore, are seeking a place in the 
educational ranks of the present—the first between elementary 
and secondary education, the second between secondary and 
collegiate. To the former has been given the name “junior 
high school,” to the latter “junior college.” What these names 
are to signify is at present hard to determine. Of the two new- 
born institutions the “junior college” is the older and has almost 
passed the infant stage. We shall, for the present, consider 
only the junior college, what it is, when it originated and why, 
and some of the problems confronting it. 

In every discussion the definition of terms is a necessity. 
Therefore the question: What is a junior college? “A junior 
college is an institution which offers but two years’ collegiate 
work.” This is the definition found in “A Catechism of Cath- 
olic Education” (p. 22, N. C. W. C., Washington, D. C., 1922). 
Dr. Burns, C.S.C., in his “Catholic Education, A Study of Con- 
ditions” (p. 137), writes: “There are several Catholic colleges 
that do not carry students beyond the sophomore year. Their 
curriculum includes six years of study—four of secondary and 
two of collegiate grade. Such institutions are junior colleges 
in the technical sense the term has come to bear.” F. M. Mc- 
Dowell in his work, “The Junior College,” published as a bulletin 
of the Bureau of Education (1919, No. 35), writes: “To the 
first and second years of the standard college or university 
whether attached to the high school or left with the university, 
the name ‘junior college’ has been applied.” And in another 
place he says: “The term ‘junior college’ is now widely accepted 
as applying to those institutions, either public or private, which 
offer the first two years of the standard college course, above 
and beyond the standard 15 units of high school work.” Dr. 
George F. Zook in his article, “The Junior College” (School 
Review, Vol. xix, October, 1922), writes: “The junior college is 
here understood to be two years of work superimposed on a 
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four-year secondary school course of study. It covers the six- 
year period in the life of the young people from thirteen or 
fourteen to nineteen or twenty years of age.” In a paper read at 
the National Conference of Junior Colleges held at St. Louis in 
1920, James M. Wood calls the junior college an institution 
offering the junior and senior years of a standard high school 
and the freshman and sophomore years of the standard college. 

The foregoing definitions are more or less typical of the diver- 
gent opinions regarding the junior college. Dr. L. V. Koos of the 
_ University of Minnesota, who is at present occupied with a thor- 

ough study of the junior college problem, gave out some of his 
findings in a paper read at the twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of the National Association of State Universities (Washington, 
D. C., November 13-14, 1922). At the conclusion of his paper 
. he says: “The proper plan of unified incorporation of the junior 
college period is to make it the culminal portion of a senior high 
school covering four years, the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth years of the school system.” It seems, then, that the 
junior college of the future will differ in many respects from the 
institution which was called a junior college. It must not be 
confounded with the institution known as the “small college,” 
which latter has been defined by Dr. Isaac Sharpless as follows: 
“A small college is one of not more than three hundred students, 
with about thirty teachers, a library of fifty thousand or more 
volumes, and comfortable, appropriate and well-equipped build- 
ings in which to do its work. This is not too large for personal 
acquaintance and is large enough for associations of sympathetic 
laborers. Here these students meet without preparatory, grad- 
uate or professional departments, to pursue the four years’ 
course leading to the bachelor’s degree.” 

The junior college idea is not of the twentieth century. As 
early as 1852, Henry P. Tappan, in his inaugural address as 
president of the University of Michigan, suggested the advisa- 
bility of the transfer of the work of the secondary departments 
of the university to the high schools, thus preparing for the 
junior college plan. In other localities and later in time the 
introduction of the junior college was spoken of. More definite 
and influential regarding the junior college movement was the 
policy of William Rainey Harper, president of the University of 
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Chicago, who has been styled the “father” of the junior college. 
When in 1892 he became president, he divided the college course 
into two, calling the freshman and sophomore years “Academic 
College”; the work of the junior and senior years was combined 
into what was called the “University College.” Four years 
later these divisions were designated as “junior” and “senior” 
college, respectively. Thus the junior college, although the idea 
was begotten years before, was established only in 1892 and 
received its name at the University of Chicago in 1896. 

The term “junior college,” to designate the first two years of 
college, was adopted by other universities, and high schools 
soon acted upon the suggestions of university presidents and 
added a thirteenth and fourteenth year to the high school. The 
term has thus by transfer also come to mean a two-year course 
of instruction beyond the four-year high school. The first 
high school to organize a junior college department was Joliet 
High School in 1902. Since that time the movement has spread 
slowly but steadily. During the ten years from 1907 to 1917 
sixty-nine junior colleges were organized. The organizing has 
been more rapid in California and Missouri than in the other 
states. In California the organizing began as early as 1907, 
when the State Legislature passed an act enabling high-school 
districts to add two years to the traditional four-year course. 
In Missouri the development was more recent. The eighteen 
junior colleges of that state were accredited within the last 
eleven years. The total number of junior colleges existing in 
1922 and recognized by some educational agency of one kind 
or another was 170, divided as follows: 100 accredited by 
state universities, 27 by state departments of education, 24 by 
church boards of education and 19 by educational associations. 

The foregoing is a brief history of the public junior college. 
The private junior college has no definite history. The 
academies of early colonial days would be classed as junior 
colleges today, particularly such as included in their curriculum 
not only English, French and German, but also Latin, Greek, 
Geometry, Oratory and Logic. The education given by these 
schools was secondary in character and was styled liberal; it 
was such an education as members of the learned professions 
required. These academies were not bound up with the college 
system but were of an independent character and carried their 
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students forward to some rather indefinite rounding out of their 
studies, a purpose similar to that of the junior college of today. 

On account of the unsettled conditions in the educational 
system of those days and the many denominational institutions 
that sprang into existence, it is difficult to state precisely when 
the first private junior college was established. The first Cath- 
olic college in what is now the United States was opened in 
1677 at Newton, Maryland. It might also be called the first 
Catholic junior college, for it did not carry its students beyond 
the freshman year of college as can be judged from the fact 
that its students were sent to St. Omer’s in Belgium to complete 
their studies. Since then many institutions have been organized 
under church control. The private junior college outnumbers 
the public junior college at least three to one. Of the eighteen 
junior colleges in the State of Missouri, sixteen are private 
junior colleges. 

Although a strong religious trend ran through these early 
schools, they were, generally speaking, not founded for imme- 
diate theological purposes. The preparatory seminary might 
also be classed with the junior college, for its course includes 
two years beyond the high school. It has for its purpose the 
training of candidates for the ministry. The preparatory semi- 
nary dates from about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The first Catholic preparatory seminary was opened at Balti- 
more in 1791. But the lack of a sufficient number of ecclesias- 
tical students forced the authorities to receive lay students 
also, so that it was for a time a mixed college. Many such 
institutions exist today. The number of strictly ecclesiastical 
preparatory seminaries in 1921 was forty-two. 

The reason which prompted President Harper to advocate 
the junior college plan was his conviction that “the work of 
the freshman and sophomore years is only a continuation of 
the academy or high-school work,” wherefore they should be 
separated from the university and combined with the other years 
of secondary education. Many prominent educators, as Presi- 
dent D. 8. Jordan, Dr. Isaac Sharpless, Dr. A. F. Lange and 
others, agree with him. This might be called the internal reason, 
namely, the educational standing of the two years concerned. 
What we might call the external circumstance, which led edu- 
_ eators to formulate the junior college plan, is the large number 
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of students in the freshman and sophomore years at the univer- 
sities. The increase in the number of students has been very 
marked, especially since the war. This rapid growth has in- 
volved the universities in many administrative difficulties. 

Various remedies have been suggested for this state of affairs. 
This overcrowding of universities could be remedied by increas- 
ing the number of universities. But multiplication of university 
organizations would lead to dilution of university effort. Uni- 
versity buildings could perhaps be multiplied very rapidly but 
not university personnel. The high-class teacher of university 
caliber is rare; the high-class scientific laboratory is expensive. 
Therefore, instead of multiplying universities of lowered stand- 
ing, separate the lower classes, which have no need of such 
men and laboratories, from universities and distribute them 
among junior colleges. Thus would the university personnel 
and administration be freed for distinctly university problems. 

Many other reasons are brought forth in support of the junior 
college to discuss which would take more space than is allotted 
to this paper. Dr. L. V. Koos in his article, “Current Concep- 
tions of the Special Purposes of the Junior College” (The School 
Review, September, 1921), and E. A. Fitzpatrick in “The Case 
for Junior College” (Educational Review, March, 1923), have 
collected and discussed the reasons at some length. We shall 
only mention some of the advantages which the junior college 
holds out to the students. 

The first advantage for the student is a “real” education. 
“To have real education you must have contact between teacher 
and pupil.” In the junior college the classes will be small, 
hence, opportunity for personal contact between teacher and 
pupil and other things being equal, also for better education. 
Dr. Koos in his investigations has found this to be actually the 
case not only with regard to the education given in these 
years but also as regards the second advantage for the 
student—better teachers. “The first years in the univer- 
sity are often poorly taught” because “they are taught by 
instructors and assistants of less ability and experience 
than those who instruct the higher classes.” The third 
advantage for the student is from the moral viewpoint. The 
high school graduate has not reached that maturity in char- 
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acter formation desirable for one entering the complex life of 
the large university. He is still in need of the home or the 
home-like institution where not only his study time but also, 
in particular, his leisure can be better supervised. Along mate- 
rial lines the junior college offers advantages from the financial 
standpoint, since education at a small institution is not as ex- 
- pensive as at a large one. The junior college has other advan- 
tages which Dr. George F. Zook discusses in the article, “The 
Junior College” (The School Review, October, 1922). We shall 
next consider some of the functions and problems of the junior 
college. 

The function of the junior college as expressed by Dr. A. F. 
Lange of the University of California is “To do new and better 
things in new and better ways.” These of course will differ 
according to whether the junior college is considered the dome 
of secondary education or merely a university entrance hall or 
vestibule. One educator says the aim of the junior college 
should be to give a general education, one that will be a foun- 
dation for future studies as well as a finishing course. Another 
writer on this subject says the junior college is first of all a 
preparatory college in function in the sense that its main business 
is to prepare students for entrance into higher schools of various 
kinds rather than to send students directly out into life. A 
third writer says the junior college should be for the other 
vocations what the normal school is for the teaching profes- 
sion. And still another says the junior college should finish 
off the high school. Probably the greatest and certainly the 
most original contribution to education to be made by the 
junior college is the creation of means of training for the vo- 
cations occupying the middle ground between those of the ar- 
tisan type and the professions. In all its functions the junior 
college will be individual according to its environment. The 
rural junior college would naturally make provisions for train- 
ing in practical scientific farming. In industrial centers the 
emphasis would fall on technological branches. Commercial 
centers would organize a junior college preparation for busi- 
ness. In every case opportunities would exist for combining 
schooling with calling. The junior colleges should provide as. 

a basis a liberal education, modified by the requirements of 
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local needs. At first sight the diverse functions of the junior 
college would seem impossible of fulfilment, but a brief consid- 
eration of its problems will reveal how it might be done. 

The first problem of the junior college is concerning the 
curriculum. The curriculum of the junior college may well be 
expected to be quite similar to that of the first two years of 
any standard college course which it is to supplant. The 
junior college, however, has the dual purpose of preparing for 
further education and also to act as a stop-off for such as will go 
no further. It will therefore cater to two classes of students— 
those who expect either to continue their liberal arts work or 
to enter certain professional schools and those who expect to 
enter on some definite vocational line. 

To such as expect to continue their work as liberal arts stu- 
dents the junior college must offer those subjects usually taught 
in the freshman and sophomore courses of the standard college 
so that they may enter the junior year without loss. The can- 
didates for the professional schools will want to prepare them- 
selves for the entrance requirements of the particular profes- 
sional school which they expect to enter. These entrance re- 
quirements vary little from those for admission to the junior 
year of the liberal arts course, for professional schools have 
come to the conclusion that two years of general cultural courses 
constitute the bast preparation for professional work. 

The student who seeks in the junior college definite vocational 
courses adequate to assure him a position upon graduation con- 
siders the junior college as a finishing school. The curriculum 
for such would not necessarily differ greatly from the general 
course. For ‘would it not be a mistake to encourage students to 
take vocational courses which are of very little value in them- 
selves? It would be better to arrange the courses and teach 
them so as to furnish at one and the same time certain voca- 
tional and cultural training as well as preparation for advanced 
fields. The vocational courses of the junior college might com- 
prise teacher-training, business training, training in civic edu- 
cation, agriculture, and other departments which local _— 
might demand. 

Not wishing to go further into detail regarding the curric- 
ulum, we might state briefly that the junior college will fulfill 
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its function adequately if the bulk of the curriculum be com- 
posed of those subjects generally recognized as suitable for the 
first two years of standard college work, which would include 
departments in English, natural science, social science, mathe- 
matics and foreign languages. The needs of the professional 
group can best be met by giving sufficient opportunity for choice 
among these departments, and the vocational requirements may 
be satisfied by offering such vocational courses as will at the 
same time have a high cultural value. 

The curriculum of the preparatory seminary will not differ 
in the least from that of the liberal arts junior college except 
that more stress will be laid on the foreign languages. At the 
meeting of the Catholic Education Association in 1922 a re- 
port regarding the curriculum was submitted based on the re- 
quirements of Canon Law. In the discussion that followed 
the committee agreed that basically (allowing of some altera- 
tions) the standards of the junior college are acceptable for the 
preparatory seminary. 

The second vital problem confronting the junior college is 
the organization of its teaching staff. In view of the mission 
of the junior college “to do new and better things in new and 
better ways,” the selection of the teaching staff becomes a 
matter of supreme importance. While there is no profound 
difference between upper high school grades and lower college 
classes, either in the content of the curriculum, the methods of 
instruction or the mental attitude of the student, the teachers 
must have a wider knowledge and larger preparation than has 
the average high school teacher. 

In the selection of teachers the first qualification is interest 
in the subject to be taught. Interest before scholarship, but 
both combined give the best results. Interest in the student is 
the second requirement. The junior college proposes as one 
of its advantages more personal contact between teacher and 
pupil, hence the requirement of the teacher to take interest 
in the individual student. Closely connected with the foregoing 
is the third qualification—power to evaluate and interpret life 
to youth. This qualification differentiates a real teacher from 
the mere drillmaster and instructor. The fourth qualification 
is teaching experience based upon some normal training. 
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From the diversity of opinion which exists as to what the 
junior college is or ought te be, as to its purpose, its curriculum, 
its teaching staff, it is evident that there is need of standard- 
ization. The problem is a difficult one. The American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges has been organized with the object of 
bringing order into the chaos that now exists in this part of 
the educational system. Dr. Leonard V. Koos, who has for 
some time been occupied with a study of the problems of the 
junior college, will by the publication of his results help greatly 
in settling the difficulties that confront the junior college. Then 
only will the junior college be able to offer to an ever-increas- 
ing number the opportunity for higher education. 


Fiorence Kircucessner, O.M.Cap. 


FOSSIL PEDIGREES 
(Continued) 


Price, then, proposes for serious consideration the possibility 
that Cretaceous dinosaurs and even Tertiary mammals may 
have been living on the land at the same time that the Cambrian 
graptolites and trilobites were living in the seas. “Who,” he 
exclaims, “will have the hardihood, the real dogmatism to affirm 
in a serious way that Cambrian animals and seaweeds were for 
a long time the only forms of life existing anywhere on earth?” 
Should we make bold enough to aver that for countless centuries 
a mere few of the lower forms of life monopolized our globe, as 
one universal habitat unpartitioned into paticular biological 
provinces or zones, we are thereupon confronted with two 
equally unwelcome alternatives. We must either fly in the face 
of experience and legitimate induction by denying the existence 
in the past of anything analogous to our present-day geographi- 
cal distribution of plants and animals into various biological 
provinces, or be prepared to show by what infallible criterion we 
are enabled to distinguish between synchronously-deposited for- 
mations indicative of a geographical distribution according to 
regional diversity, and consecutively-deposited formations indi- 
cative of comparative antiquity. 

The former alternative does not merit any consideration what- 
ever. The latter, as we shall presently see, involves us in an 
assumption, for which no aprioristic nor factual defense is avail- 
able. We can, indeed, distinguish between spatial, and temporal, 
distribution within the narrow limits of a single locality by using 
the criterion of superposition; for in regions of outcrop, where one 
sedimentary rock overlies another, the obvious presumption is 
that the upper rock was deposited at a later date than the lower 
rock. But the criterion of superposition is not available for the 
correlation of strata in localities so distant from each other that 
no physical evidence of stratigraphic continuity is discernible. 
Moreover the induction, which projects any local order of strati- 
graphical sequence into far-distant localities on the sole basis of 
fossil taronomy, is logically unsound and leads to conclusions 
at variance with the actual facts. Hence the alleged time-value 
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of index fossils becomes essentially problematic, and affords no 
basis whatever for scientific certainty. 

As previously stated, the sequence of strata is visible only in 
regions of outcrop, and nowhere are we able to see more than 
mere parts of two or, at most, three systems associated together 
in a single locality. Moreover, each set of beds is of limited 
areal extent, and the limits are frequently visible to the eye of 
the observer. In any their visible extent is necessarily limited. 
It is impossible, therefore, to correlate the strata of one con- 
tinent with those of another continent by tracing stratigraphic 
continuity. Hence, in comparing particular horizons of various 
ages and in distinguishing them from other horizons over large 
local areas, we are obliged to substitute induction for direct obser- 
vation. Scientific induction, however, is only valid when it 
rests upon some universal uniformity or invariable sequence of 
nature. Hence, to be specific, the assumption that the time- 
scale based on the European classification of fossiliferous strata 
is applicable to the entire globe as a whole, is based on the 
further assumption that we are sure of the universality of fossilif- 
erous stratification over the face of the earth, and that, as a 
matter of fact, fossils are always and everywhere found in the 
same order of invariable sequence. 

But this is tantamount to reviving, under what Spencer calls, 
“a transcendental form,” the exploded “Onion-coat” hypothesis 
of Werner (1749-1817). Werner conceived the terrestrial globe 
as being encircled with successive mineral envelopes, basing his 
scheme of universal stratification upon that order of sequence 
among rocks, which he had observed within the narrow confines 
of his native district in Germany. His hypothesis, after leading 
many scientists astray, was ultimately discredited and laughed 
out of existence. For it finally became evident to all observers 
that Werner’s scheme did not fit the facts, and men were able to 
witness with their own eyes the simultaneous deposition, in sepa- 
rate localities, of sediments which differed radically in their 
mineral contents and texture. Thus it came to pass that this 
classification of strata according to their mineral nature and 
physical appearance lost all value as an absolute time-scale, 
while the theory itself was relegated to the status of curious and 
amusing episode in the history of scientific fiascos. 

Thanks, however, to Wm. Smith and to Cuvier, the discarded 
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onion-coat hypothesis did not perish utterly, but was rehabili- 
tated and bequeathed to us in a new, and more subtle, form. 
Werner’s fundamental idea of the universality of a given kind of 
deposit was retained, but his mineral strata were replaced by 
fossiliferous strata, the lithological onion-coats of Werner being 
superseded by the biological onion-coats of our modern theory. 
The geologist of today discounts physical appearance, and classi- 
fies strata according to their fossil, rather than their mineral, 
contents, but he stands committed to the old postulate of wniver- 
sal deposits. He has no hesitation in synchronizing such widely- 
scattered formations as the Devonian deposits of New York 
State, England, Germany, and South America. He pieces them 
all together as parts of single system of rocks. He has no mis- 
giving as to the universal applicability of the European scheme 
of stratigraphic classification, but assures us, in the words of 
the geologist, Wm. B. Scott, that: “Even the minuter divisions, 
the subdivisions and zones of the European Jura, are applicable 
to the classification of the South American beds” (Introduction 
to Geology, pp. 68lf). The limestone and sandstone strata of 
Werner are now things of the past, but, in their stead, we have, 
to quote the criticism of Herbert Spencer, “groups of formations 
which everywhere succeed each other in a given order, and are 
severally everywhere of the same age. Though it may not be 
asserted that these successive systems are universal, yet it seems 
to be tacitly assumed that they are so.... Though probably 
no competent geologist would contend that the European classi- 
fication of strata is applicable to the globe as a whole, yet most, 
if not all geologists, write as though it were so.... Must we 
not say that though the onion-coat hypothesis is dead, its spirit 
is traceable, under a transcendental form, even in the conclusions 
of its antagonists” (Illustrations of Universal Progress, pp. 329- 
380, ed. of 1890). 

But overlooking, for the moment, the mechanical absurdity 
involved in the notion of a regular succession of universal layers 
of sediment, and conceding, for the sake of argument, that the 
substitution of fossiliferous, for lithological, strata may con- 
ceivably have remedied the defects of Werner’s geological time- 
scale, let us confine ourselves to the one question, which, after 
all, is of prime importance, whether, namely, without the aid 
of Procrustean tactics, the actual facts of geology can be 
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brought into alignment with the doctrine of an invariable order 
of succession among fossil types, and its sequel, the intrinsic 
time-value of index fossils. The question, in other words, is 
whether or not a reliable time-scale can be based on the facts 
of fossiliferous stratification as they are observed to exist in the 
concrete. Professor Price’s answer is negative, and he formulates 
several empirical laws to express the concrete facts, on which 
he bases his contention. The laws and facts, to which he appeals 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. The concrete facts of geology do not warrant our singling 
out any fossiliferous deposit as unquestionably the oldest, and 
hence we have no reliable starting-point for our time-scale, 
because: 

(a) We may lay it down as an empirical law that “any kind 
of fossiliferous rock (‘even the youngest’), that is, strata be- 
longing to any of the systems or other subdivisions, may rest di- 
rectly upon the Archaean or primitive crystalline rocks, without 
any so-called ‘younger’ strata intervening; also these rocks, 
Permian, Cretaceous, Tertiary, or whatever thus reposing directly 
on the Archaean may be themselves crystalline or wholly meta- 
morphic in texture. And this applies not alone to small points 
of contact, but to large areas.” 

(b) Conversely: any kind of fossiliferous strata (even the 
“oldest”) may not only constitute the surface rocks over wide 
areas, but may consist of loose, unconsolidated materials, thus 
in both position and texture resembling the “late” Tertiaries or 
the Pleistocene—“the rocks,” says J. A. Howe, alluding to the 
Cambrian rocks around the Baltic Sea and in Wisconsin, “still 
retain their original horizontality of deposition, the muds are 
scarcely indurated, and the sands are incoherent” (Encycl. Brit., 
vol. V, p. 86). ; 

A large number of striking instances are cited by Price to sub- 
stantiate the foregoing rule and its converse. The impression left 
is that not only is the starting-point of the time-scale in doubt, 
but that, if we are to judge the age of the rocks by their physi- 
cal appearance and position, we cannot accept the conventional 
verdicts of modern geology, which makes fossil evidence prevail 
over every other consideration. 

2. When two contiguous strata are parallel to each other, and 
there is no indication of disturbance in the lower bed, nor any 
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evidence of erosion along the plane of contact, the two beds are 
said to exhibit conformity, and this is ordinarily interpreted by 
geologists as a sign that the upper bed has been laid down in 
immediate sequence to the lower, and that there has been a sub- 
stantial continuity of deposition, with no long interval during 
which the lower bed was exposed as surface to the agents of 
erosion. When such a conformity exists, as it frequently does, 
between a “recent” stratum, above, and what is said (according 
to the testimony of the fossils) to be a very “ancient” stratum, 
below, and though the two are so alike lithologically as to be 
mistaken for one and the same formation, nevertheless, such a 
conformity is termed a “non-evident disconformity,” or “decep- 
tive conformity,” implying that, in as much as the “lost inter- 
val,” representing, perhaps, a lapse of “several million years,” is 
entirely unrepresented by any intervening deposition, or any ero- 
sion or disturbance of the lower bed, we should not have sus- 
pected that so great a hiatus had intervened, were it not for the 
testimony of the fossils. Price cites innumerable examples, and 
sums them up in the general terms of the following empirical 
law: “Any sort of fossiliferous formation may occur on top of 
any other ‘older’ fossiliferous formation, with all the physical 
evidences of perfect conformity, just as if these alleged incon- 
gruous or mismated formations had in reality followed one an- 
other in quick succession.” 

A quotation from Schuchert’s Textbook of Geology (1920), 
may be given by way of illustration: “The imperfection,” we 
read, “of the geologic column is greatest in the interior of North 
America and more so in the north than in the south. This im- 
perfection is in many places very marked, since an entire period 
or several periods may be absent. With such great breaks in 
the local sections the natural assumption is that these gaps are 
easily seen in the sequence of the strata, but in many places the 
beds lie in such perfect conformity upon one another that the 
breaks are not noticeable by the eye and can be proved to exist 
only by the entombed fossils on each side of a given bedding 
plane. ... Stratigraphers are, as a rule, now fully aware of 
the imperfections in the geologic record, but the rocks of two 
unrelated formations may rest upon each other with such abso- 
lute conformability as to be completely deceptive. For in- 
stance, in the Bear Grass quarries’ at Louisville, Ky., a face of 
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limestone is exposed in which the absolute conformability of the 
beds can be traced for nearly a mile, and yet within 5 feet of 
vertical thickness is found a Middle Silurian coral bed overlain 
by another coral zone of Middle Devonian. The parting between 
these two zones is like that between any two limestone beds, but 
this insignificant line represents a stratigraphic hiatus the equiv- 
alent of the last third of Silurian and the first of Devonian 
time. But such disconformities are by no means rare, in fact 
are very common throughout the wide central basin area of 
North America” (op. cit., pp. 586-588). 

In such cases, the stratigraphical relations give no hint of any 
enormous gap at the line of contact. On the contrary, there is 
every evidence of unbroken sequence, and the physical appear- 
ances are as if these supposed “geological epochs” had never 
occurred in the localities, of which there is question. Everything 
points to the conclusion that the alleged long intervals of time 
between such perfectly conformable, and, often, lithologically 
identical, formations are a pure fiction elaborated for the pur- 
pose of bolstering up the dogma of the universal applicability 
of the European classification of fossiliferous rocks. Why not 
take the facts as we find them? Why resort to tortuous ex- 
planations for the mere purpose of saving an arbitrary time- 
scale? Why insist on a definite time-value for fossils, when it 
drives us to the extremity of discrediting the objective evidence 
of physical facts in deference to the preconceptions of orthodox 
geology? Were it not for theoretical considerations, these strati- 
graphic facts would be taken at their face-value, and the need 
of saving the reputation of the fossil as an infallible time-index 
is not sufficiently imperative to warrant a revision of the physi- 
cal evidence. 

3. The third class of facts militating against the time-value of 
index fossils, are what Price describes as “deceptive conformi- 
ties turned upside down” and what orthodox geology tries to ex- 
plain away as “thrusts” “thrust faults” (formerly “overthrusts”) , 
“low-angle faulting,” ete. In instances of this kind, we find the 
accepted order of the fossiliferous strata reversed in such a way 
that the “younger” strata are conformably overlain by “older” 
strata, and “older” strata are sometimes interbedded between 
“younger” strata. “In many places all over the world,” says 
Price, “fossils have been found in a relative order which was 
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formerly thought to be utterly impossible. That is, the fossils 
have been found in the ‘wrong’ order, and on such a scale that 
there can be no mistake about it. For when an area 500 miles 
long and from 20 to 50 miles wide is found with Palaeozoic 
rocks on top, or composing the mountains, and with Cretaceous 
beds underneath, or composing the valleys, and running under 
these mountains all around, as in the case of the Glacier Na- 
tional Park and the southern part of Alberta, the old notion 
about the exact and invariable order of the fossils has to be 
given up entirely.” 

Price formulates his third law as follows: “Any fossiliferous 
formation, ‘old’ or ‘young,’ may occur conformably on any 
other fossiliferous formation, ‘younger’ or ‘older.’” The corol- 
lary of this empirical law is that we are no longer justified in 
regarding any fossils as intrinsically older than other fossils, 
and that our present classification of fossiliferous strata has a 
taxonomic, rather than a historical, value. 

Low-angle faulting is the phenomenon devised by geologists 
to meet the difficulty of “inverted sequence,” when all other ex- 
planations fail. Immense mountain-masses are said to have been 
detached from their roots and pushed horizontally over the sur- 
face (without disturbing it in the least), until they came finally 
to rest in perfect conformity upon “younger” strata, so that the 
plane of slippage ended by being indistinguishable from an ordi- 
nary horizontal bedding-plane. These gigantic “overthrusts” 
or “thrust faults” are a rather unique phenomenon. Normal 
faulting is always at a high angle closely approaching the verti- 
cal, but “thrust faults” are at a low angle closely approximating 
the horizontal, and there is enormous displacement along the 
plane of slippage. The huge mountain-masses are said to have 
been thrust for vast distances, sometimes for hundreds of miles, 
over the face of the land, being thus pushed over on top of 
“younger” rocks, so as to repose upon the latter in the relation 
of perfectly conformable superposition. R. G. McConnell, of 
the Canadian Survey, comments on the remarkable similarity 
between these alleged “thrust planes” and ordinary stratification 
planes, and he is at a loss to know why the surface soil was not 
disturbed by the huge rock masses which slid over it for such 
great distances. Speaking of the Bow River Gap, he says: “The 
fault plane here is nearly horizontal, and the two formations, 
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viewed from the valley, appear to succeed one another con- 
formably,” and then having noted that the underlying Cretaceous 
shales are “very soft,” he adds that they “have suffered little by 
the sliding of the limestones over them” (An. Rpt. 1886, part D, 
pp. 33, 34, 84). Credat Iudaeus, Apella, non ego! 

“Examples of strata in the ‘wrong’ order,” says Prof. Price, 
“were first reported from the Alps nearly half a century ago. 
Since that time, whole armfuls of learned treatises in German, 
in French, and in English have been written to explain the won- 
derful conditions there found. The diagrams that have been 
drawn to account for the strange order of the strata are worthy 
to rank with the similar ones by the Ptolemaic astronomers pic- 
turing the cycles and epicycles required to explain the peculiar 
behavior of the heavenly bodies in accordance with the geocentric 
theory of the universe then prevailing. The geological theories 
to explain the findings in the Alps have gone through many 
vicissitudes, and have been repeatedly revised. At the present 
time, the theory generally received is that the rocks now com- 
posing the Lepontine Alps were lifted up several thousands of 
feet and pushed bodily northward some 60 miles into the 


Helvetiac region, where erosion has since carved them up into 
the mountains as we find them. Several other “thrusts” of this 
character are described from the Alps, one of them involving 
the famous Matterhorn, which Schuchert describes as “a mighty 
mountain without roots, a stranger in a foreign geologic environ- 
ment” (The New Geology, p, 633). 


Barry O’Too.e. 
(To be concluded) 


CLASSICAL SECTION 


Inquiries on any phase of the teaching of the Classics are 
earnestly sought by the editor of this section. If these ques- 
tions are of sufficient general interest, they will be answered in 
these columns, otherwise by correspondence. Teachers of the 
Classics are also urged to send us such information as devices, 
etc., which they have evolved through their own experiences 
and may wish to place at the disposal of others. 


I. Points of Emphasis in First Year Latin. See “Classical 
Section” for February. 

II. Points of Emphasis in Second Year Latin. 

1. All of the forms learned during the first year should be 
reviewed, and in addition all irregular forms should be mastered. 
A First Year Book is no longer adequate for the work in gram- 
mar, but should be supplanted by a real grammar. 

2. A knowledge of syntax is one of the most important aims. 
The following is a list of the constructions which a student 
should have mastered by the end of the second year. 

(a) Agreement of verb, agreement of adjective (including 
predicate adjective), agreement of relative pronoun, agreement 
of appositive. 

(b) Nominatives. (1) Subject. (2) Predicate. 

(c) Vocative. 

(d) Genitives. (1) Possessive (including predicate use). 
(2) Of the whole (also called “partitive”). (3) Descriptive 
(also called “qualitative”). (4) Objective. (5) With imper- 
sonal verbs of feeling. (6) With verbs of remembering and 
forgetting. (7) Indefinite value. (8) Plenty and want. 
(9) The charge or penalty. 

(e) Datives. (1) Indirect object. (2) With special verbs 
and with prepositions in compound. (These may also be 
treated as ordinary indirect objects.) (5) Purpose. (6) The 
agent with the gerundive. (7) Reference. (8) Separation. 

(f) Accusatives. (1) Direct object. (2) Place to which (also 
called “motion towards” or “end of motion”). (3) Subject of 
infinitive. (4) Extent of space, duration of time. (5) After 
the prepositions ante, inter, per, post, trans, etc. (6) Secondary 
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object. (7) Exclamation. (8) Adverbial and cognate ac- 
cusative. 

(g) Ablatives. (1) Means. (2) Agent. (3) Cause. (4) Time 
when or within which. (5) Descriptive (also called “qualita- 
tive’). (6) Separation (including “place from which” and 
“source”). (7) Comparison. (8) Accompaniment. (9) Abso- 
lute. (10) Manner. (11) Place in which. (12) With certain 
deponents. (13) After the prepositions de, pro, sine, prae. 
(14) Specification. (15) Degree of difference. (16) Plenty 
and want. 

(h) Subjunctives. (1) Purpose. (2) Result. (3) Indirect 
question. (4) After verbs of fearing. (5) Cum circumstantial. 
(6) Cum temporal. (7) Exhortation. (8) Wishes. (9) Rhe- 
torical question. (10) Proviso. 

(i) Sequence of tenses. 

(j) Infinitive in indirect statement. 

(k) Conditional sentences in direct and indirect discourse. 

(1) Questions. (1) Direct. (2) Indirect. 

(m) Use of periphrastic conjugations. 

(n) Ways of expressing “must” and “ought.” 

3. A review of the words learned in the first year and the 
memorizing of about 500 new words taken from a recognized 
vocabulary. 

4. Prefixes. A review of the prefixes studied in the first year 
and a study of ante, dis, ob, re, trans. 

5. Suffixes. Nouns of agency in tor, and in triz; verbal nouns 
in tio, tus; abstract nouns in 1a, itia, tas, tus, tudo. 

6. The reading of Caesar’s Gallic War, Books I, II, III, IV. 
At least the equivalent of one book should be read at sight. 

7. Latin composition amounting to about one recitation per 
week, and consisting of sentences based on the Caesar text and 
the syntax outlined (see 2). 

8. A knowledge of Gallic, Roman, British, and German cus- 
toms and of the Roman art of war. This information should 
be obtained from the introduction to the ordinary text of Caesar, 
from collateral reading and illustrated talks; and should be 
sufficient in extent to enable the student to read the story in- 
telligently. 


The January number of the Latin Bulletin published by the 
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University of Wisconsin and sent free to all teachers of that 
state contains a summary of a paper by Miss Woodruff, entitled 
“The Traditional Curriculum: Caesar, Cicero, Vergil.” It is a 
sane plea for the retention and better use of our traditional 
Latin course. She lists as advantages in the present day changes 
from the old curriculum: new interests; variation of background; 
better gradation of work between first year and Caesar. Among 
the dangers, we should consider the following: too much change 
means doing nothing well; too much change brings confusion; 
change from Caesar, Cicero and Vergil would mean giving up 
contact with the past civilization that is most closely asso- 
ciated with our own; change from Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil 
would mean loss of opportunity to develop power of interpre- 
tation and expression. These are the most outstanding points, 
each of which is most delightfully developod. 


Under the caption “Roman Catholic Views on Methods of 
Teaching Latin,” Prof. Charles Knapp calls our attention to 
the Report of The Franciscan Educational Conference held on 


July 6-8, 1920. The report, as published by the conference, 
through the office of the secretary, 1615 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is to be found in Volume II, Number 2 (December, 1920) 
of the periodical entitled The Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence. The paper to which Prof. Knapp has special reference is 
by the Reverend Philip Mark, O.F.M., of Teutopolis, Illinois, 
on “Methods of Teaching Latin,” and it is indeed worthy of all 
the praise which it receives. We wish to call attention here 
only to a small section of the paper, concerning the reading of 
Latin aloud which we would especially commend to all teachers 
of Latin. | 

“The mere reading of Latin has a wonderful power of de- 
veloping what is called the Latin sense.” In the higher classes 
simple Latin (e.g., a biographical lesson from the breviary, or 
a chapter from Thomas 4 Kempis) should occasionally be read 
to the class, slowly and with proper inflection and emphasis. 
The students should be asked to grasp the sense by merely 
listening. The same holds good of more pretentious Latin, if it 
was previously translated and explained. I think a teacher 
fails to garner the best and ripest fruits of his labors, if he 
omits to reread to his class with proper inflection and em- 
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phasis, e.g., the oration of Cicero which his class has just 
finished. This splendid creation of the genius of Cicero, like 
a beautiful rose, has been dismembered and dissected in the 
laboratory of the classroom—‘its leaves wilted and its colors 
faded.” A second or third intelligent reading of the same 
masterpiece will restore it to life: to integrity, harmony, fresh- 
ness, and beauty. I would much rather translate less than 
omit the crowning of my previous efforts.” 


We present the following suggestion from Miss Ruth Randall, 
San Diego, California: “I often have my students write the 
translation of the review lesson on the board. Then the class 
criticizes the written work for the sentence structure, spelling, 
and punctuation as well as for the translation. This encourages 
good English and shows the students that they must be par- 
ticular about their use of English in the Latin as well as in the 
English room.” 


From many sides come the reports of an extreme scarcity of 


teachers of Latin for the public schools. Reports to this effect 
are at hand from New York, Missouri, Texas, Indiana, Iowa, 
Illinois and Ohio. This demand for Latin teachers may be due 
to a decreasing supply of teachers owing to the continued spread 
of discouraging propaganda, or it may arise from the decreasing 
number of students of Latin in the schools. “But this latter 
cause, we are told by the editor of the Classical Journal, “at 
once disappears before the undoubted fact that the number 
of students studying Latin in the secondary schools of the 
United States has been increasing very rapidly in the last few 
years. The statistical summaries now being tabulated by the 
United States Bureau of Education in Washington prove this 
conclusively. Our latest advices also show that the enrollment 
in Latin slightly exceeds the total combined enrollment in all 
the other foreign languages.” The great danger of this situation 
lies in the fact that unless some great efforts are made to 
supply good Latin teachers, poor ones will undertake the work 
with the resulting disastrous results. 

Catholics have two things to learn from this situation. A 
definite and strong reaction in favor of the Classics is well 
grounded outside our own circles. Those of us who have not 
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had the courage of our convictions, but have allowed ourselves, 
consciously or not, to be influenced by the trend of things in 
non-Catholic education, please be consistent, and “right about 
face.” Secondly, let us take to heart the fears of our non- 
Catholic brethren, who deplore any situation that will cause 
a poorly trained teacher to teach Latin. There is the root of 
all our troubles. Let all of us who can, see to it that no one 
teaches Latin who has not had the proper training. Better by 
far to leave it untaught! 


The Student Educational Records, Lakewood, N. J., announce 
“Phonetic Recordings of Roman Pronunciation” by Prof. Shirley 
H. Weber, of Princeton University. Among other passages from 
classical authors, these records contain the opening lines of the 
First Oration against Catiline, and of the Aeneid. There are 
five records, sold only in sets, at the price of $10.00. 


The American Academy in Rome will conduct its second 
summer session from July 7 to August 16. This work is under 
the direction of Professor Showerman and is especially intended 
for teachers of Latin. The subjects of study will be: (1) His- 
tory of the City of Rome; (2) Monuments of ancient, early 
Christian, mediaeval, Renaissance, and modern Rome; (3) Life 
and Letters of the Classical period; (4) A limited number of 
sites outside of Rome. For full information write to Prof. Grant 
Showerman, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


The following are books of special interest to the teacher 
of the classics: 

The Legacy of Rome, edited by Cyril Bailey. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy, by Lane Cooper. Har- 
court, Brace and Company. English as well as Classical teach- 
ers have made good use of Professor Cooper’s “Aristotle on the 
Art of Poetry.” Similarly, the present volume has a wide 
appeal, and will be found useful by all teachers of the drama. 

The Writers of Rome, by J. Wright Duff. Milford. 

Chanties in Greek and Latin Written for Ancient Traditional 
Airs, by W. H. D. Rouse. Oxford University Press. 
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History of Greek Philosophy, Thales to Democritus, by G. A. 
Fuller. Jonathan Cape. 

The Art of Terence, by Gilbert Norwood. Blackwell, Oxford. 

The Eastern Roman Empire, 1717-1753. The Cambridge 
Medieval History, Vol. IV. Cambridge University Press. 

Rome and the World Today, by Herbert Hadley. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

The Country of Horace and Virgil, by Gaston Boissier. 
Translated by D. H. Fisher Stechert. 

Horace at Tibur and the Sabine Farm, by G. H. Hallam. 
Harrow School Bookshop. 

With Caesar’s Legions, by R. F. Wells. The adventures of 
two Roman youths in the conquest of Gaul. Lothrop. 


Roy J. Dererrari. 


AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTION 


Each pupil in the affiliated high schools is expected to carry 
an amount of class work proportionate to his health and mental 
ability. To urge him to do more would be unfair; to permit 
him to do less would be doing him an injustice. Under ordinary 
circumstances it is therefore recommended that the high school 
course be so arranged that the majority will be carrying not 
more than twenty-two hours of class work each week. This 
general recommendation must of necessity be modified to meet 
the individual differences of particular cases. As Dr. Daniel 
Starch points out in his volume of Educational Psychology, 
Chapter III, there is a notable variation in human capacities: 


That abilities range without break from the lowest to the 
highest . . . the distribution of mental abilities is the general 
shape of a curve. That the larger majority of individuals 
cluster about the center ... if the entire range of abilities 
is divided along the base line into three equal sections so that 
we may designate the one at the right as the superior section, 
the middle one as the medium section, and the one at the left 
as the inferior section, we find that approximately two-thirds 
or 66 per cent of all persons fall into the middle third; one- 
sixth or 17 per cent fall into the superior, and the remaining 
one-sixth or 17 per cent fall into the inferior range of abili- 
ties . . . this enormous range of abilities and the resulting 
overlapping of successive grades is probably the most important 
single fact discovered with reference to education in the last 
decade. The import of it is so significant of the situation 
as it exists in our schools today and of the possibilities in the 
direction of the proper classification or readjustment of pupils 
according to ability that we have scarcely begun to realize how 
great the differences are or in what manner the readjustments 
may be made. 


Many plans for the practical application of these findings 
have been devised and in some special instances have been 
fairly successful. A good deal of valuable data has been col- 
lected by those who have made experiments along these lines. 
The various educational tests and measurement experiments 
have done a great service in disclosing hitherto unnoticed 
phases of the problem. The educational tests for high school 
studies which are being prepared here at the Catholic Univer- 
sity are among the latest endeavors to assist the teachers in our 
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affiliated high schools especially in their endeavors to provide 
for the much needed flexibility in advancement and classifica- 
tion of the pupils. 

In 1919 the Committee on Affiliation formulated the second 
regulation, as stated on page 48 of the 1922-23 Syllabus, as a 
first step in its endeavors to gradually adjust the arrangements 
existing in the affiliated high schools, so as to be able to provide 
for the recognition of the variations in mental ability and human 
capacity of the pupils. The regulation reads: “Six is the 
maximum number of examinations that a pupil is permitted 
to take in any one year.” As stated above, the majority of 
pupils in high schools cannot be expected to carry more than 
twenty-two hours of class work each week. This, expressed in 
terms of units, amounts to four and one-half units, or five 
examinations each year. If it happens that there are among 
the pupils some whose range of ability is from the center or 
medium section toward the right or superior section of the 
curve, the teachers of our affiliated high schools are urged, or at 
least permitted by this regulation, to allow such pupils to strive 
for the benefits that they deserve in accordance with their 
capacities. This regulation provides then for that type of 
motivation which the gfted pupil has, until recently, so sorely 
needed. In other words, we have here a practical application 
of the principle of motivation enunciated by Our Model Teacher, 
Christ Himself, “to whom much is given of him much shall 
be required.” 

Primarily this regulation provides for the superior section of 
the range of abilities and is therefore basically positive in its 
aim. It is, however, protective as well as constructive. It pro- 
vides against those cases that might, by attempting too much, 
defeat their own best interests. Should it happen, a thing not 
unlikely, that a pupil, urged by either parents or teachers to 
carry too heavy a schedule the first year and fail, for example 
in’two out of the six examinations taken, this regulation, to- 
gether with the regulation discussed in the February number of 
the Review, protects such a pupil from a repetition of such a 
mistake. Stated another way, it tends to keep the standard 
of our schools high and strong. Misdirected ambition, no mat- 
ter from what source, has more than once been a potent cause 
of lowering the standing of an institution. 
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On the other hand, this regulation suggests the possibility 
of making amends to those who, because of lack of work during 
a previous year, failed to pass in a study. It accomplishes 
this by permitting a student to take as an extra the subject 
failed in and at the same time follow the regular work of the 
class. In other words this regulation makes it possible for a 
pupil to retrieve his position as a member of his class. During 
the past four years this feature of the regulation has, to no little 
extent, proved the wisdom of the precept. 

The teachers of the affiliated high schools for the most part 
have been appreciative of the far-reaching benefits of this reg- 
ulation. They have expressed themselves strongly and fre- . 
quently of its protective and stimulatory features. It has, when 
properly applied, been a source of sound motivation, progress 
on the part of the pupils, and a real defense to the high stand- 
ards the schools as a body have aimed to maintain. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Elder High School, the new Catholic Central High School of 
Cincinnati, opened its classes this year with an enrollment of 
545. Its gymnasium, equipped with all the latest appliances, 
was formally opened on January 12. Commercial Geography 
was added to the course of studies this year. The corps of 
teachers was increased by the addition of two new instructors. 
A very suggestive and practical application of the home and 
school principle was worked out by this institution during the 
month of December. It was known as “Bring-a-Book Day.” 
Each pupil was requested to bring a book from the home 
library as a Christmas gift to the school library. This unique 
and novel scheme increased the school library to the number 
of 1,000 volumes. One distinctive outcome of the plan was the 
gathering together of a valuable collection of historical noveis. 
Other gifts to the library during the year were a set of Stod- 
dard’s Lectures, The Encyclopedia Americana, reference dic- 
tionaries in the modern languages and a set of Knight’s edition 
of Shakespeare. 

On January 24, Rev. Msgr. Pace was the guest of Mt. St. 
Joseph’s Academy, of Hartford, Conn. He addressed the pupils 
and teachers, his subject being the Value of Higher Education. 
This institution is planning to open a Junior College. 

L. L. McVay. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Education costs are not likely to decrease, according to the 
first volume of the Educational Finance Inquiry, The Financing 
of Education in the State of New York. This is the first com- 
plete formulation of principles involved in financing education 
and the first fully interpreted statement of facts on the cost and 
support of education within the borders of any state. Prepared 
by the Educational Finance Commission under the direction of 
Prof. G. D. Strayer after two years of extensive investigation 
by an expert staff, the findings are of great importance to school 
men, taxpayers, and citizens of all states. Several other volumes 
of national interest are soon to be published. 

The first volume is most timely, coming as it does when there 
is widespread discussion by taxpayers and school men relative 
to the mounting costs of education and the reduction of tax- 
ation. 

As its first contribution the inquiry sought to present a sound 
iormulation of the principles involved in financing education. 
It has achieved this by a thorough study of conditions within 
one state. New York State was chosen because of its unusually 
complete fiscal records, and because it presents almost every 
possible form of school economic condition, type of community 
and geographical area. It also includes 10 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the entire country. 

The investigation reveals the rapid rise of educational costs 
in the State of New York, but shows that this rise has not been 
as rapid as the rise in total taxation within the state (including 
federal taxation), nor have educational costs risen as rapidly 
as those of certain other governmental activities, such as chari- 
ties and corrections, or health and sanitation, for instance. A 
much smaller part of the “tax dollar” than formerly is spent for 
education. When compared with the aggregate money income 
of the people the 1.25 per cent of that income which is spent on 
education bears out the judgment of the commission that the 
people of New York State are able to afford practically what- 
ever schools they want, and that they will, either through in- 
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creased production or denial of less urgent expenditures, cheer- 
fully supply funds for whatever education seems to them to be 
worth the money. 

The inquiry found no indication of a probable decrease in 
educational costs within the state. On the contrary, certain 
factors (which operate with equal strength in other states) will 
tend to keep costs up. 

More children are going to school. Many more children are 
going to high school. Communities are demanding new school 
buildings held up by the war. They are demanding higher 
standards of safety and cleanliness in these buildings. Espe- 
cially are communities choosing teachers with higher qualifica- 
tions. All these tendencies to raise standards, combined with 
the decreased purchasing power of the dollar, are operating to 
keep educational costs up. 

Since the state aid provisions of New York are often discussed 
by the legislators and school men of other states, great signifi- 
cance attaches to the commission’s pronouncement: “The pres- 
ent forces in the state are tending toward the equivalent of a 
state educational system supported by taxes of uniform weight 
throughout the state.” However, the state aids to local com- 
munities, including the teacher’s quota, are neither so large, 
nor do they equalize educational support so much, as is com- 
monly supposed. Instead of helping to equalize educational 
opportunities and burdens, the present state aid plan proves 
either to be unaffected by the local resources back of each 
teacher or to favor both the very rich and the poor localities 
at the expense of those moderately well off. 

School men, taxpayers, legislators and residents of other 
states upon whom the problems of financing education are press- 
ing will find in this volume material of great value both in 
actual figures for comparison and in methods of calculation. 
School executives and boards of education in analyzing their 
own school expenditures will find here the best existing practical 
formulations of the limitations on educational expenditures, the 
‘value of education to a state, and the responsibility of giving 
to each child in America an “equality of educational oppor- 
tunity.” 
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NINTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1923 


The Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, recently published, offers in 
an interesting, digestible form the best views and experience 
bearing on ideals and methods of Catholic welfare work in the 
United States. It should prove of practical value to those who 
are engaged in Catholic social work and are striving to establish 
high standards of service in their organizations. Of special help 
are the informal discussions of the more important problems 
facing us today, both in our charities and in the broader inter- 
ests of the community. 

The Report is divided into four parts: (1) The Proceedings 
in General Meetings; (2) The Proceedings in Section Meetings, 
ie., Families, Children, Sick and Defectives, Delinquency, So- 
cial and Civic Activities, Catholic Women’s Organizations; (3) 
The Sisters’ Conferences; (4) Business Meetings. Many sub- 
jects of general nature in the report make the volume interesting 
reading for all such subjects as Charity and Citizenship, The 
Christian Concept of the Family, Social Work in the Life of 
the Nation, The School and Social Work, Child Labor, Social 
Welfare and the Law, Immigration Problems, Recreation and 
Club Activities for Boys and Girls. 

Among the technical subjects relating to Catholic Charities of 
special interest are: Relation of Parish and Central Bureau 
of Charities in Relief Work, Use of Social Service Exchange, 
Emergency Relief, Methods in Child Care, Grouping Arrange- 
ment, Dietary and Recreation in Child Caring Institutions, 
Hospital Social Service, Mental Clinics, Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Delinquency, Cooperation between Catholic and Outside 
Agencies, Social Service Interest Developed in Schools, Work 
with the Deaf, Blind and Crippled. 

The Report of the Women’s Organizations on the care of the 
girl in the school, home, and in industry, on the follow-up of 
immigrants, on securing beneficial legislative measures, provides 
a tangible and constructive program for all our woman’s 
organizations. 

Copies of the 1923 Proceedings may be obtained by writing 
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the Secretary of the National Conference of Catholic Charities, 
700 Eleventh Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Price, $2.00. 


EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


American School Board Journal (February): John G. Ross- 
man contributes an article on “Economy in Supervision.” He 
suggests the adoption of the Case method as a means of saving 
time and getting better results from the teachers’ conferences. 
In this method, the supervisor would make incidental visits to 
the rooms while a stenographer would take down the details 
of the lesson procedure in the various rooms. This stenographic 
report would then be made the basis of conference between 
the supervisor and teacher. John C. Almack discusses “The 
Efficiency of the Platoon School.” He concludes, first, that 
most claims for increased efficiency are spurious; secondly, that 
a saving averaging around 25 per cent might be made of in- 
struction and administration; third, a gain in efficiency averaging 
around 25 per cent might be made in operation and outlay. 
There are some interesting sketches on “Presidents of Boards 
of Education.” James O. Betelle discusses “The Functions of 
the Architect in the Development of School Building Programs.” 
This article is beautifully illustrated. 

Educational Review (February): The present policy of this 
‘magazine is to include each month an article in intelligence 
tests. In this number Warren W. Coxe, Chief of the Bureau 
of Educational Measurements, New York State Department of 
Education, discusses the problem. His point of view is sane, 
particularly his discussion as to just exactly what tests measure. 
William H. Allen contributes an article, “The Next Step in 
Educational Surveying.” He suggests a survey of the Board 
of Trustees; of educational associations; of the recruiting of 
teachers by schools, professional schools, and high schools; the 
aims of schools and courses of study; teacher training, orthodox 
standardization are all fields in which the survey might do 
some good. Other interesting articles are “Shall We Train 
Teachers for Rural School Service?” by Marvin S. Pittman, 
“The Introduction of Science in the Grades by Percy E. Rowell. 

Elementary School Journal (January): William 8. Gray con- 
tributes a very clear and practical article on “The Importance 
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of Intelligent Silent Reading.” He discusses, in turn, reading in 
modern social life, the purpose of adult reading, the significance 
of the increase in periodicals and libraries, intelligent silent 
reading in elementary education and ways and means of foster- 
ing it. C. C. Certain concludes that the elementary school 
librarian should be a specially trained person and that no school 
can reach its highest efficiency until it provides for a systematic 
use of reading material under the direction of a trained librarian. 
The article is entitled “The Elementary-School Library Defined 
in Terms of Book Conservation and Library Service.” A. C. 
Senour discusses a course in elementary-school language that is 
being experimented with in the public schools in East Chicago, 
Indiana. W. B. Ittner discusses “High Costs and Sane Econo- 
mies in the Building of Schools.” There is a continuation of 
the study of “Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade Teaching,” 
by 8. C. Parker and Alice Temple, and “The Course in Nature- 
Study and Science in the University Elementary-School” by 
Bertha M. Parker. 

English Journal (February): Louis Untermeyer writes on 
“The Spirit of Modern American Poetry.” There is a very 
practical and scientific study by J. W. Searson on “Determining 
a Language Program.” Other interesting articles are “Careers 
in College Composition Classes” by Calvin T. Ryan, and “Ama- 
teur Drama Throughout the United States” by Carrie D. Wright. 

Journal of Educational Research: B. R. Buckingham, of Ohio 
State University, presents the first installment of a study of 
“What Should Children Read in School.” There is an article 
on the “Challenge of the Private Schools” by Norman Fenton 
and Lowry 8. Howard. They imply that the existence of 
private educational ventures in the United States may well 
serve as a stimulus to the public school teachers. The article 
concludes with a very nice tribute to our Catholic religious teach- 
ers. Other interesting articles are “What Is Measured by Intel- 
ligence Tests” by Omen Bishop, “The Speed Factor in Mental 
Measurements” by Giles Murrell Ruchs. J. Cayce Morrison, 
W. B. Cornell and Ethel Cornell contribute a “Study of Intelli- 
gence Scales for Grades Two and Three.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Motion Pictures in Education, by Ellis and Thornborough. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1923. Pp. x-+-204. 


The authors of this treatment of the educational aspect of 
the motion pictures are well-known authorities on this the latest 
of the assets in the field of teaching. Their wide experiences 
not only equipped them for the task of preparing this volume 
but also furnished the subject-matter of its twelve chapters with 
the notes of completeness, interest and conviction. No matter 
what one’s opinion may have been before the perusal of these ~ 
pages, it is safe to assert that it is quite noticeably modified 
when one has completed the reading of the volume. With con- 
siderable frankness and force the authors carry the reader over 
the history and through the development of visual education. 
In their discussion of the growth and value of the motion pic- 
ture in education, the authors have been constructively critical 
and unbiased. Its limitations and the chief objections have been 
given as full a treatment as were the benefits and advantages. 

It may be a long time before every school is equipped with a 
cinema, but it is well for all teachers to realize that the motion 
picture can be used to great advantage in the work of education. 
A reading of this volume will unfold the details of this truth, 
which is slowly but steadily gaining adherents. 

Leo L. McVay. 


Bookless Lessons for the Teacher-Mother, by Ella Frances 
Lynch. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. vi+265. 
This volume, designed primarily as a handbook for the child’s 

first teacher, the mother, fills a long-felt want. To reestablish 

the home to its former position as the greatest educational 
institution in the world is a purpose that is as noble as it is 
timely. On its achievements both the success of the school, the 
state and the Church depend in no small manner. The discus- 
sions and suggestions in the volume before us furnish the teacher- 
mother ample and reliable objectives for her all-important mis- 
sion. The chapters on Discipline, Habits, Observations and Re- 
_ ligious Education are exceptionally well written. They are, as 
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far as we know, without a peer, both in content and presenta- 
tion, on this phase of the educative process. To all mothers, and 
in particular to Catholic mothers, this volume will be a real 
guide and friend. 

In the midst of the rapidly increasing mass of useless and at 
times pernicious literature concerning these problems, it is a 
precious privilege to be able to read a volume sound in principle, 
simple in style and constructive in its suggestions; such a 


volume is “Bookless Lessons for the 'Teacher-Mother.” 
Leo L. McVay. 


Annual School Report of the Diocese of Toledo for the Scholas- 

tic Year Ending June 30, 1923. 

Although the first impression of the Report of the Superinten- 
dent of Toledo is that it is too brief to be adequate, an examina- 
tion of it reveals multum in parvo. It reviews in fact the chief 
problems in reference to the elementary, high school and college 
departments of the system. We have become accustomed to 
look for annual increases in the attendance of pupils in our 
schools and are not surprised to find a good increase recorded 
in all departments of the system of Toledo. It is gratifying to 
note, however, that this report carefully notes the better holding 
power of the elementary schools as evidenced by a decrease in 
discontinuances, and the larger number of graduates to enter the 
high schools. 

An especially interesting feature of the report is the account 
of the college courses provided for the teachers so as to enable 
them to acquire their state teaching certificates and degrees. 
Teachers College was organized in 1922 and already has had two 
summer and one winter sessions. According to the report large 
numbers of teachers have been enrolled. It is placed under the 
charter of St. John’s University, but still remains under diocesan 
direction. Catholic educators will study this undertaking with 
more than passing interest both for the quality of the normal 
training it is intended to provide, and the college credit which 
it would appear is so liberally extended. 

On the whole, the report gives evidence of a high order of 
activity in the system and organized effort to cope with the main 
problems. Patrick J. McCormick. 
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Nineteenth Annual Report of the Parish Schools of the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh. 

The Superintendent of Pittsburgh in his latest report has 
raised more than one question of general interest while review- 
ing the situation peculiar to his diocesan system. While he 
takes pains to show that there has been, as usual, a substantial 
growth and expansion in the schools of the system, he states 
that it is doubtful if 70 per cent of the Catholic children of the 
diocese are receiving a Catholic school training. “There are 
areas,” he says, “with a large Catholic population in which 
parish schools are few and far between. There are many 
parishes that are financially unequal to the problem of erecting 
and maintaining parish schools on their own, unaided resources.” 
He asks then: “Have we reached the stage when our elementary 
school system should be placed on a diocesan rather than a 
parochial basis?” Undoubtedly there will be many to agree 
that we have, especially for the benefit of the small and poor 
parishes, but the complete transference of school financing from 
a parochial to a diocesan basis to most will appear at least 
debatable. 

We have long known that the diocese of Pittsburgh had made 
rapid advances in the certification of its teachers, their exten- 
sion work in normal courses having been of the most intensive 
kind. It is a real gratification to read that “in the space of 
three or four years, 100 per cent of the parish school teachers 
will be equipped, not with professional training—they have 
always possessed that to the highest degree—but with a formal, 
public certificate that on its very face will demand recognition 
from any body of educational authorities.” 

The report contains a study of the economic side of parish 
school education and presents financial data of a kind to interest 
and instruct the parent as well as the priest and teacher. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


Thirteenth Report of the Superintendent of race Schools, 
Diocese of Newark. 
The rapid increase in number of pupils has 9 forward 
in Newark the perennial difficulty of overcrowded classes. While 
the superintendent’s appeal to restrict the number to forty is 
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reasonable and based upon the idea of justice to the children, 
experienced superintendents will feel that sooner or later he 
must come to the adoption of a general rule which will fix the 
maximum attendance for any classroom in the diocese. The 
question resolves itself ultimately to a matter of diocesan 
regulation. 

The report offers many judicious suggestions on the installa- 
tion of school equipment, urging that parents be brought more 
into touch with the parish school and made to cooperate in its 
furnishing and maintenance. It extolls the conservatism of 
Catholic schools, their adherence to the time-proved practices, 
and stresses the spiritual aspects of school work. The superin- 
tendent permits the figures of his report to speak for themselves, 
and they tell eloquently of the constant growth and expansion 
of the Newark system. His reflections will interest the pastors 
and teachers chiefly and for the moderation and reasonableness 


win their cooperation. 
Parrick J. McCormick. 


Essentials of Plane Geometry, by D. E. Smith. Boston: Ginn 
and Company. Pp. vi+296. 
Plane and Solid Geometry, by Hawkes, Luby and Touton. 

Boston: Ginn and Company. Pp. vii+496. 

In July, 1922, a Commission on College Entrance Require- 
ments in Mathematics issued a Report to the College Entrance 
Examination Board on the Requirements in Geometry. In 1923 
the Mathematical Association of America, Inc., published a Re- 
port by the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements 
entitled “The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education.” A summary of this report was published by the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, as Bulletin, 
1921, No. 32. 

Prof. David Eugene Smith was a member of both committees. 
The “Essentials of Plane Geometry” has been written with these 
two reports in mind. The number of propositions has been 
reduced from 133, in Wentworth and Smith’s “Plane Geometry,” 
to 107. This has been done without any sacrifice of continuity. 
One notes the omission of the incommensurable cases in the 
demonstration of the propositions: “Two central angles of the 
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same circle or of equal circles have the same ratio as their arcs” 
and “If through two sides of a triangle a line is constructed 
parallel to the third side, it divides the two sides proportion- 
ally.” These two cases are given, however, in a supplement at 
the end of the book. Special mention must be made of the illus- 
trations of the propositions. They are excellent. There is also 
a wealth of originals to draw from. 

In reading over “Plane and Solid Geometry” by Hawkes, 
Luby and Touton, one might well ask: Why the discard of the 
time-honored term “Proposition.” Thus in Book II, we have 
Theorems 1 to 23, Constructions 1 to 9; then in Book IV, we 
note Theorems 1 to 11, Problem 1 (Computation) Problems 
2 to 6 (Construction). The number of formally demonstrated 
propositions in plane geometry is 133, about the usual number. 
Among these, however, are a number usually found as orig- 
inals, thus: Bk. I, Th. 24: “If one acute angle of a right 
triangle is thirty degrees, the side opposite is half the hypote- 
nuse”; Th. 25, the converse of 24; Th. 37, “The line joining the 
mid-points of the non-parallel sides of a trapezoid is parallel 
to the bases and equal to half their sum”; Th. 38, “The medians 
of a triangle are concurrent in the basal point of trisection of 
each.” The important theorem, “In any right triangle the square 
of the hypotenuse equals the sum of the squares of the other 
two sides” is Bk. III, Th. 11. This is rather earlier than in the 
usual textbooks. It is an important change. The exercises 
are numerous and well graded; a supplementary list is added 
at the end of the plane geometry. 
J. Netson Rice. 


New Testament Greek for Beginners, by J. Gresham Macken, 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. Pp. 285. 


This textbook is intended primarily for students who are 
beginning the study of the Greek Testament either without any 
previous acquaintance with the Greek language or with an 
acquaintance so imperfect that a renewed course of elementary 
instruction is needed. Although not expressly so stated, the 
author was moved to write this book by existing conditions 
in many theological seminaries. Many young men go to semi- 
naries without any knowledge of Greek at all, or a very im- 
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perfect acquaintance with it. It is unfortunately too late for 
them to acquire a knowledge of classical Greek before begin- 
ning their study of the New Testament. However, it would 
be still more unfortunate if such students, on account of their 
lack of acquaintance with classical Greek, should be discour- 
aged from making themselves acquainted at least with the easier 
language of the Testament. 

This is by no means the first book of its kind. We have 
had J. H. Huddilston’s Essentials of New Testament Greek, 
1895, and also H. P. V. Nunn’s The Elements of New Testa- 
ment Greek, 1913. Both of these works, however, are entirely 
too brief. The present book covers the subject very thoroughly 
in thirty-three lessons. In number of pages, these lessons are 
very long, but much space is taken up by a most detailed 
and lucid explanation of points of grammar. The Greek and 
English sentences in most of the lessons are probably too numer- 
ous to be covered in a single recitation. The superfluous ones, 
however, may be utilized in various other ways. The sentences 
are usually taken from the Scriptures or remodeled therefrom. 
All in all, we regard Professor Macken’s work as the first ade- 


quate textbook of its kind. 
Roy J. Dererrari. 
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